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Viewpoint 

Army  chow,  though  often  taken  for  granted,  has  come  a 
long  way. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  rations  issued  daily  to  the 
Continental  Army  soldier:  1 pound  of  beef  (or  12  ounces  of 
pork  or  1 pound  of  salt  fish);  firecakes  (patriots'  pancakes); 
ground  meal  or  rice;  a pint  of  milk  and,  later,  1 quart  of  spruce 
beer  or  cider.  Three  pints  of  beans  were  issued  per  week. 
During  the  Revolution,  either  the  soldier  cooked  his  own  food 
or  untrained  cooks  prepared  the  meals. 

During  the  Civil  War,  advice  accompanied  the  meal:  "Better 
wear  out  your  pans  with  scouring  than  your  stomach  with 
purging."  In  this  war,  hunger  sometimes  drove  men  to  take 
corn  from  horses'  and  mules'  troughs.  Pickled  beef  or  "salt 
horse"  usually  was  tough  and  often  tainted.  Biscuits  were 
stale  from  age  or  moldy  from  storage  and  infested  with 
weevils.  Hard  tack— a baked  mixture  of  flour  and  water— was 
soaked  in  cold  water  overnight  and  then  fried  in  grease.  As  an 
aperitif,  vinegar  was  issued  to  ward  off  scurvy. 

World  War  I ushered  in  refrigeration  and  the  mobile 
kitchen,  making  it  possible  to  prepare  and  serve  hot  meals 
closer  to  the  front  lines.  Military  chow  had  finally  reached  its 
crossroads!  Now,  food  research  focused  on  increased  food 
quality,  safe  preservation  and  decreased  weight  and  bulk. 
And  trained  cooks  replaced  the  "pretenders"  as  thousands  of 
soldiers  graduated  from  the  Army's  Cooks  and  Bakers  School. 

Soldiers  in  World  War  II  reaped  the  benefits  of  this 
technology— dehydrated  and  non-perishable  canned  rations. 
Not  to  slight  the  cherished  "hot,  freshly"  cooked  meal  when 
available. 

Although  soldiers  in  the  Korean  and  Vietnam  Wars  had 
hot,  nutritious  food,  the  meals  lacked  variety  and  appeal.  And 
mess  halls  were  reminiscent  of  summer  camp. 

Today's  soldiers  fare  as  well  as  if  not  better  than  civilians. 
The  addition  of  a wide  variety  of  ethnic  and  specialty  items, 
such  as  enchiladas  and  "soul  food"  and  vegetarian  and  dietetic 
fare,  is  an  effort  to  turn  dining  facilities  into  first-class 
cafeterias.  Modern  mess  halls  also  offer  short-order  items 
including  hamburgers,  hot  dogs,  pizza,  French  fries  and 
milkshakes.  And  breakfasts  feature  "eggs  to  order." 

Even  dining  facilities  have  undergone  face  lifts— with 
contemporary,  ski  lodge,  pub  or  European  decor  styles.  Small 
dining  units,  modern  furniture,  carpets  and  sound  systems 
also  add  to  the  ambience. 

Army  chow  has  taken  its  rightful  place  with  other 
memories  collected  by  soldiers  from  Valley  Forge  to  Hue/Phu 
Bai.  And  Napoleon's  adage  that  "an  army  marches  on  its 
stomach"  still  holds  water— even  as  soldiers'  taste  buds  have 
become  more  selective  and  sophisticated. 


Congratulations  to  Spec.  5 Frank  Pecunia- 
Vega  of  Torii  Station,  Okinawa,  on  receiving  the 
Culinary  Specialists'  Award.  Vega's  prize  was  a 
two-weeks'  training  session  with  the  chef  of  the 
Hilton  International  in  Okinawa. 
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332d  ASA  Mechanic 
Cited  For  Heroism 


Spec.  4 Ronald  Waite,  332d  ASA  Operations  Co. 
(Forward),  has  received  the  Soldiers  Medal  for 
Heroism — being  cited  for  heroic  action  during  the 
fire  at  Duffy’s  Club  last  New  Year’s  Day. 

Waite  and  Spec.  4 David  Landon  (who  received 
the  Army  Commendation  Medal  for  his  actions) 
were  celebrating  New  Year’s  at  Duffy’s  Club.  At 
about  7:00  a.m.,  a fire  broke  out.  Immediately, 
Waite  and  Landon  created  a “human  ladder’’  and 
helped  several  people  on  the  second  floor  to 
safety. 

Waite  remembered  that  there  might  be  two 
more  people  still  trapped  in  the  bar.  Despite  thick 
smoke  and  intense  heat,  he  entered  the  bar — 
unable  to  see  and  disoriented.  Landon  stood  inside 
the  bar  and,  using  his  voice,  directed  Waite  as  he 
searched  the  area.  One  man  was  found  badly 
burned  but  still  alive.  With  Landon’s  help,  Waite 
carried  the  victim  part  way  out;  together,  they 
gave  him  CPR  until  the  medics  arrived.  Waite  then 
re-entered  the  bar  as  Landon  gave  directions  from 
inside  the  doorway.  In  the  DJ  booth,  Waite  found 
one  woman  who  was  badly  burned.  They  carried 
her  out  to  the  medics. 

Despite  smoke  inhalation  and  burning  timbers, 
they  entered  the  bar  again — this  time  a thorough 
search  proved  negative.  They  entered  the  bar  four 
times  while  there  were  firemen  present  with  gas 
masks  who  would  not  enter.  Waite,  a 20-year-old 
from  Sand  Lake,  Mich.,  is  a wheel  mechanic.  He’s 
been  in  the  Army  for  about  two  years. 


Spec.  4 Ronald  Waite  adjusts  equipment  as  part  of  his  job. 
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Sinop  Chefs  Stir  Past  Embargo 
To  Top  7 Small  Dining  Facilities 


by  Capt.  Jerry  B.  Reinoehl 

Superb  cusine,  concern  for  the  troops'  welfare 
and  dedication  all  hallmark  I)et  4’s  23-man  dining 
facility  staff  led  bv  Boeing  Services  International 
employee  Patrick  Flynn,  civilian  food  service 
superintendent.  Selection  of  tbe  dining  facility  of 
Diogenes  Station,  at  Sinop,  Turkey,  to  be  IN- 
SGOM’s  nominee  for  the  Annual  Philip  A.  Con- 
nelly Award  in  the  small  dining  facility  category 
was  no  accident.  The  I)et  4 Dining  Facility  has 
clearly  shown  that  it  was  among  the  best  in  the 
Army.  Final  competition  compared  the  top  seven 
small  dining  facilities  to  find  the  best  for  1979. 

Preparation  for  the  competition  called  for  a 
combined  effort  to  use  all  Det  4’s  available  assets. 
Since  the  Turkish  embargo  against  U.S.  Forces 
had  been  lifted  only  last  October,  there  was  a lot  of 
hard  work  required  to  reverse  the  effects  of  the 
three-year  embargo. 

Sinop  is  literally  at  the  end. of  all  supply  lines. 
Items  readily  available  off  the  shelf  in  other  parts 
of  the  world  require  months  or  years  to  arrive  in 
Sinop.  The  civilian  work  force  are  Turkish  nation- 
als who  generally  speak  little  English  though  they 
must  be  trained  to  operate  sophisticated  equip- 
ment and  meet  the  strict  health  and  sanitation 
standards  required  for  food  handling. 

Mr.  Flynn  is  not  new  to  the  food  service  field.  Of 
his  20-vear  military  career,  he  has  worked  for  19 


Maj.  Pete  Johson,  Operations  officer,  awaits  his  last  pizza 
before  rotating  to  FSA.  Ali  Bas,  a senior  supervisor,  slices 
the  pie.  (Photo  by  Capt.  Jerry  B.  Reinoehl) 


Col.  James  Neighbors  presents  Troop  Support  Agency 
plaque  to  Patrick  Flynn  and  1st  Lt.  Rick  Dietz.  Plaque  is  in 
recognition  of  Det  4's  selection  as  a finalist  in  the  Annual 
Philip  A.  Connelly  contest’s  small  dining  facility  cate- 
gory. (Photo  by  Capt.  Jerry  B.  Reinoehl) 


years  in  Army  dining  facilities  in  Japan,  Germany, 
Okinawa,  Vietnam  and  Fort  Lewis,  Wash.  A native 
of  Sumner,  Wash.,  he  has  spent  most  of  his  adult 
life  overseas.  He  has  been  employed  by  Boeing 
Services  International  for  four  years,  most  of 
which  he  has  spent  in  Sinop. 

Several  years  ago,  Det  4’s  dining  facility  was 
dedicated  in  memory  of  Kemalettin  Sami  Pasha 
(1874-1934)  — a former  Sinopean  who  earned 
great  distinction  as  a Turkish  Army  officer  during 
World  War  I and  the  Turkish  War  of  Independ- 
ence. Pasha  was  wounded  35  times  during  his 
military  career. 


Pvt.  Greg  Lenhart  (second  from  left),  an  MP,  waits  for 
hamburgers  in  short-order  line.  (Photo  by  Capt.  Jerry  B. 
Reinoehl) 
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INSCOM  Commander,  Maj.  Gen.  William  I.  Rolya  presents  the 
“Commanding  General’s  Award  for  Best  Dining  Facility”  to 
Spec.  5 Richard  Earl  Willis,  Field  Station  Okinawa  (Torii  Sta- 
tion). (Photo  by  Spec.  5 Deborah  Isham) 


Torii  Station  Captures  INSCOM’s 
‘Best  Dining  Facility’  Award 


“The  Best  in  the  Business”  has  always  been  one 
way  of  describing  the  dining  facility  at  Torii  Sta- 
tion. Now  it  is  being  proven. 

I he  dining  facility  at  the  Field  Station  was 
selected  as  a finalist  for  the  11th  annual  Connelly 
Award  in  the  large  dining  facility  category.  This 
award,  which  is  sponsored  by  the  International 
Food  Service  Executives  Association  and  adminis- 
tered by  the  U.S.  Army  Troop  Support  Agency 
(USATSA),  provides  recognition  for  excellence  in 
the  preparation  and  serving  of  food  to  military 
personnel. 

In  November,  William  A.  Richardson,  IN- 
SCOM— Material  Division,  inspected  the  Torii 
facility.  Upon  the  basis  of  his  appraisal,  Torii  Sta- 
tion was  selected  to  represent  INSCOM  in  the 
Army-wide  competition. 


In  April,  the  Torii  dining  facility  received  the 
“Commanding  General’s  Award  for  Best  Dining 
Facility”  from  Maj.  Gen.  William  I.  Rolya,  Com- 
mander USA  INSCOM. 

On  May  15,  the  dining  facility  at  Torii  was  in- 
spected by  a final  evaluation  committee  from 
USATSA  to  determine  the  winners  of  the  Con- 
nelly Award. 

Accounting  for  these  honors  involves  all  aspects 
of  the  food  service  operation  from  records  man- 
agement to  preparation  and  diner’s  satisfaction. 
Yet,  one  aspect  stands  out  more  than  the  others, 
according  to  Sgt.  1st  Class  Harold  J.  Tilford, 
NCOIC  for  the  dining  facility:  “We  have  to  have 
the  cooperation  of  everyone  in  order  to  run  an  ef- 
ficient operation.” 
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‘ Dragon  Burgers’  Put 
FS  Korea  on  the  Map 


Staff  Sgt.  James  Emery,  dining  facility  manager,  is  hard 
at  work  filing  a report.  (Photo  by  Spec.  4 Kenneth  Kamp- 
pila) 


Spec.  5 Steve  Durney,  signal  mainte- 
nance, satisfies  his  appetite  after  hard 
day’s  work.  (Photo  by  Spec.  4 Kenneth 
Kamppila) 


Obso  Inn,  located  at  Field  Station  Korea,  serves 
1,500  meals  a day  with  24-hour  operation.  Built  in 
1961,  with  seating  capacity  of  200,  it  serves  375 
breakfasts;  500  to  615  lunches;  450  to  500  dinners. 

All  pastry  products,  hamburger  and  hot  dog 
rolls  are  baked  bv  dining  facility  personnel. 

Specialty  meals  include:  Oriental,  German,  soul. 


Mr.  Yi  answers  call  to  resupply  the 
homemade  buns.  (Photo  by  Spec.  4 
Kenneth  Kamppila) 


Mexican,  Italian  and  picnics.  Each  month.  Field 
Station  Korea  personnel  celebrating  birthdays 
enjoy  a charcoal-grilled  steak. 

Obso  Inn  is  famous  for  its  “Dragon  Bur- 
gers”— large  hamburger,  homemade  bun  and  se- 
cret sauce. 

The  Pyongtaek  dining  facility  staff  includes: 
Capt.  Charles  Culclasure,  dining  facility  officer;  S. 
Sgt.  James  Emery,  manager;  26  Korean  cooks  and 
KPs;  10  bus  girls  and  nine  U.S.  soldiers. 

Mr.  An,  civilian  Korean  supervisor,  specializes  in 
decorating  cakes.  He  delights  in  teaching  others 
the  art  of  cake  decorating  and  other  culinary  skills. 


Juice  ladies  (left  to  right)  Ms.  Kim,  Ms.  Sin  and  Ms.  Han 
await  thirsty  Pyong  Taek  soldiers.  (Photo  by  Spec.  4 Jim 
Parker) 
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It’s  a tight  squeeze  as  tables  share  hallway  with  lockers  in  the  Army’s  “longest 
dining  room.”  (Photo  by  Sgt.  Martin  Matthis) 


‘Meat  Ball  Express’  Retires; 
'Fberg  Diners  Crow  Over  View 


by  2d  Lt.  Michael  P.  Anderson 

Most  historians  have  read  about  the  U.S.  Army’s 
“Red  Ball  Express”  of  World  War  II  fame.  But 
how  many  have  heard  about  the  Field  Station  Ber- 
lin “Meat  Ball  Express”?  Yes,  there  was  such  a 
thing.  It  ran  around  the  clock  in  Berlin,  supplying 
the  needs  of  the  operational  site  (Teufelsberg)  of 
Field  Station  Berlin. 

It  all  started  when  the  Teufelsberg  dining  facil- 
ity was  closed  while  a new  one  was  being  built. 
That  left  only  one  kitchen  operational  for  Field 
Station  Berlin  — and  that  was  12  miles  away 
through  dense  forest  and  heavy  city  traffic. 


New  Teufelsberg  dining  facility  features  a “wall  of 
glass”  — and  plenty  of  space.  (Photo  by  Sgt.  Martin  Mat- 
this) 


Undaunted,  the  dining  facility  manager,  Sgt.  1st 
Class  Hackett,  formed  the  “Meat  Ball  Express.” 
For  six  months  in  scorching  heat  and  through  the 
worst  Berlin  winter  in  80  years,  the  ration  trucks 
rolled.  When  the  buses  despaired  at  the  final  icy 
climb  to  the  site  and  POVs  littered  the  roads,  the 
ration  trucks  plowed  through. 

But  moving  the  food  was  only  part  of  the  prob- 
lem. Where  to  serve  it  was  also  a question.  The  an- 
swer was  the  longest  dining  room  in  the  Army!  It 
was  also  the  thinnest.  In  fact,  it  was  a 160-foot  by 
12-foot  hallway.  — cont.  next  page 


Outside  view  of  new  hilltop  dining  facility.  (Photo  by 
Sgt.  Martin  Matthis) 
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FS  Berlin  l aps 
Chef  Garry’s  Talents 

by  2d  Lt.  Michael  P.  Anderson 

There  may  be  no  such  thing  as  an  over- 
trained individual,  but  if  anyone  comes 
close — it’s  Spec.  5 Russell  Garry  of  Field  Sta- 
tion Berlin. 

When  it  comes  to  cooking,  he’s  the  man  of 
the  hour.  Garry  was  an  expert  cook  long  be- 
fore coming  into  the  Army.  A graduate  of  the 
State  University  of  New  York  at  Morrisville 
who  studied  commercial  cooking,  he  went  on 
to  attend  cooking  courses  in  three  other 
colleges — including  the  prestigious  Culinary 
Institute  of  America. 

Garry  helped  pay  his  way  through  school 
by  (what  else?)  managing  three  restaurants. 

The  Army  was  quick  to  recognize  his  tal- 
ents and,  after  six  months  in  service,  he  was 
made  a Specialist  5. 

With  Garry’s  talent  and  training,  it’s  no 
wonder  the  troops  of  Field  Station  Berlin  are 
the  best  fed  in  Berlin. 

And  what  does  Garry  do  after  a long  day  in 
the  kitchen?  What  else,  but  relax  with  a good 
book  — a good  cook  book  from  his  collection 
of  more  than  150  titles. 


Spec.  5 Russell  Garry  works  in  the  Andrews  dining 
facility  at  Field  Station  Berlin.  (Photo  by  Sgt.  Paul 
Davis) 


Case  Saves  Day  with  ‘ Meat  Ball  Express' 

by  2d  Lt.  Michael  P.  Anderson 


Who  has  more  miles  to  his 
credit  than  Mario  Andretti? 
Why,  Field  Station  Berlin’s  own 
Spec.  4 Terry  Case.  Crises  never 
come  singly.  Recently,  while  the 
station’s  two  dining  facilities 
were  being  fed  from  one 
kitchen,  there  also  was  a short- 
age of  cooks. 

Case  volunteered  to  run  ra- 
tions for  both  facilities,  thus 
freeing  a cook  for  other  duties. 
For  Case,  that  meant  many 
miles  — long  hours  — and  little 


— T’berg  cont. 

There  was  room  for  just  one  row 
of  tables;  still  it  was  satisfactory.  It 
even  yielded  some  advantages.  For 
instance,  you  could  see  what  was 
being  served  for  dinner  long 
before  reaching  the  serving  line. 
And  you  wouldn't  miss  seeing 
anybody  who  walked  by. 

The  "Meat  Ball  Express"  made 
its  last  run  last  November  when 


sleep.  And  those  weren’t  ordi- 
nary miles;  they  were  miles  on 
roads  shared  with  a rare  breed 
of  aggressive  drivers  called 
Germans. 

Despite  that,  Case  was  always 
punctual  and  came  through  it  all 
without  a scratch  to  himself  or 
his  vehicle.  And  when  his  grand- 
children ask  him  what  he  did  in 
the  war,  he  will  have  an  unlim- 
ited supply  of  hair-raising  com- 
bat stories. 


the  new  Teufelsberg  dining  facility 
opened— a dining  facility  that  was 
well  worth  the  wait. 

Perched  on  the  highest  hill  in 
Berlin,  it  offers  a panoramic  view 
of  one  of  the  most  exciting  cities  in 
the  world.  It  also  is  manned  by  the 
world's  most  dedicated  cooks— the 
survivors  of  the  "Meat  Ball 
Express." 


Spec.  4 Terry  Case  works  in  the  new 
T-berg  dining  facility.  (Photo  by  Sgt. 
Paul  Davis) 
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Cuneo  Turns  on  to  European  Cooking 


by  Maj.  Ken  Cuneo,  S-l,  66th  MI  Group 


One  of  the  few  benefits  of  a European  tour,  con- 
sidering the  plight  of  the  dollar,  is  the  ability  to  eat 
and  cook  well.  If  you  haven’t  already  recognized  it, 
Europe  has  been  the  fountain  of  many  of  grand- 
mother’s favorite  recipes.  While  the  United  States 
can  be  justly  proud  of  technology  such  as  mi- 
crowave, Teflon  and  frozen  food  processing, 
Europe  in  my  opinion  has  a definite  edge  in  the 
art  of  cooking. 

I have  some  background  in  cooking  as  my 
grandfather  was  a chef  at  the  Waldorf  Astoria 
Hotel  in  New  York.  However,  like  many  Ameri- 
cans, I was  used  to  a lot  of  fast-food  dinners. 

When  I arrived  in  Europe,  I was  gradually  in- 
troduced to  the  art  of  cooking  once  again.  Here  in 
good  restaurants,  the  entire  staff  from  chef  to 
waiter  has  been  carefully  trained  in  the  art  of 
pleasing  the  palate. 

There  are  many  ways  to  find  good  restaurants  in 
Europe,  but  I have  found  the  Michelin  Red  Book 
to  be  the  best.  The  Michelin  Red  Book  is  a guide, 
by  country,  which  indicates  good  dining  at  a vari- 
ety of  prices. 

Quality  is  indicated  by  rating  of  one  to  three 
stars.  These  stars  are  vied  for  eagerly,  and  a res- 


Maj.  Ken  Cuneo  whips  up  a sauce  Hollandaise. 
(Photo  by  Pfc.  Robert  A.  Wood) 


taurant  will  gain  or  suffer  depending  upon  the 
outcome.  Suicides  have  occurred  as  the  result  of 
losing  a star.  I can  honestly  say  that  I have  never 
eaten  a bad  meal  at  one  of  the  Michelin-rated  res- 
taurants. Each  meal  I remember  well  (especially 
the  checks  which,  in  the  case  of  a three  star,  can  be 
astronomical!). 

I try  to  plan  any  trip,  business  or  vacation,  to 
include  a stop  at  a good  restaurant.  The  chefs  are 
superstars  recognized  all  over  Europe  — in  much 
the  same  way  as  we  Americans  honor  sports  fig- 
ures. The  names  of  Fernand  Point  and  Escoffier 
rate  among  the  all  time  best. 


“Be  discriminating  and  willing  to  pay  the 
price  for  good  cooking  in  Europe.” 


Today  this  tradition  continues.  The  vistor  to 
Europe  can  find  good  cooking  if  he  or  she  is  dis- 
criminating and  willing  to  pay  the  price.  Two  of 
the  top  chefs  today  are  Paul  Bocuse  whose  restau- 
rant is  in  Collonges  au-Mont’d’Or,  a suburb  of 
Lyon,  and  Paul  Haeberlin  whose  Auberge  de  L’lll 
is  the  only  three-star  restaurant  in  Alsace.  Both 
these  great  chefs  have  justifiably  earned  their 
reputations  and  must  yearly  defend  that  reputa- 
tion. 

Another  personal  favorite  is  the  one-star  Hos- 
tellerie  de  L’Ange  in  Wissembourg  just  across  the 
German/French  border  in  Alsace.  This  cozy  res- 
taurant features  many  of  Alsace’s  gastronomical 
pleasures.  The  head  chef  is  Gustave  Rinn  who  is 
well-known  to  Americans  living  in  Karlsruhe  and 
Heidelberg.  But  so  much  for  going  out  to  eat  in 
Europe. 


Cooking  at  Home 

What  about  cooking  at  home?  Is  it  so  difficult 
that  only  a few  master  it? 

The  answer  is  that  anybody  can  cook — and  cook 
well — if  he  or  she  willing  to  devote  some  time.  If 
this  prerequisite  is  too  difficult,  then  the  alterna- 
tive is  to  pop  a T.V.  dinner  in  the  oven  and  settle 
down  in  that  easy  chair  to  watch  the  Bears  and 
Packers  go  at  it. 

In  Europe,  the  art  of  home  cooking  is  very  high. 
Frozen  foods,  while  making  inroads  here,  are  not 
the  order  of  the  day. 

I personally  have  learned  quite  a lot  while  living 
in  Europe.  First,  it  is  important  to  get  good  and 
fresh  ingredients  for  a meal.  There  are  quite  a few 

— Cont.  next  page 
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Uncle  Roy  Readies  American 
Palates  for  Far  Eastern  Food 


If  you’re  new  in  country  and  “hankering”  for 
some  good  Japanese  food,  begin  with  delicious, 
easy-to-prepare  and  cheap  spring  rolls  (also  known 
as  egg  rolls),  gvoza  or  shumai.  That’s  the  recom- 
mendation from  “Uncle  Roy”  (Shiba)  of  the  500th 
MI  Group  at  Camp  Zama,  Japan,  who  claims  to  be 
an  expert  on  Japanese  cooking.  (You’d  never 
guess — he  wouldn’t  weigh  over  150  pounds  soak- 
ing wet!) 


— Cuneo  cont. 

open  air  markets  which  have  fresh  produce,  meats, 
poultry,  cheeses  and  spices.  For  me,  this  is  the  first 
rule — buy  fresh.  I go  to  the  market  each  Saturday 
to  buy  what  I need  for  the  next  two  or  three  days. 

The  next  important  factor  is  equipment.  There 
are  no  shortcuts  to  quality.  lake  knives,  for  in- 
stance. There  are  many  cheap  kitchen  knives 
available,  but  a good  set  of  Solingen,  West  German 
or  Sheffield,  England  knives,  ah,  what  a differ- 
ence! When  used  correctly  a set  of  these  kinves 
considerably  lighten  a chef s load. 

Selecting  the  right  cookware  is  also  important. 
Cheap  pots  and  pans  don’t  hold  up  nor  do  they 
cook  well.  Copper  bottomed  or  heavy  cast  iron 
pots  and  pans  are  favored  by  many  traditionalists, 
although  Teflon  coated  cookware  has  some  very 
practical  uses,  such  as  for  eggs.  Clay  pots  are  also 
very  useful  in  cooking.  I have  a mixture  of  all  of 
the  above. 


“Good  china,  fine  silverware  . . . don’t  help 
cook  the  food;  they  only  serve  it.” 

Serving  a cooked  meal  can  be  enhanced  by  good 
china,  fine  silverware  and  beautiful  crystal.  How- 
ever, remember  that  these  items  don’t  help  cook 
the  food;  they  only  serve  it  so  they  are  therefore  of 
secondary  importance. 

“Fine,”  you  say,  “I  have  good  knives  and  good 
cookware,  but  what  do  I put  in  them  and  how  long 
do  I cook  the  items?” 

That  is  where  a good  cookbook  comes  in.  A 
good  cookbook  will  lay  out  all  instructions  and  re- 
cipes in  layman’s  terms.  I have  found  that  James 
Beard’s  “Theory  and  Practice  of  Good  Cooking” 
and  Paul  Bocuses’s  “French  Cooking”  are  excep- 
tional in  both  their  approach  and  variety  of  re- 
cipes. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  both  healthy  and  fun  to  eat 
and  cook  well.  Europe  is  the  right  place  to  do  it 
because  of  the  long  heritage  of  this  art  as  well  as 
the  availability  of  fresh  ingredients  and  cookware. 
So  come  on  and  try  it!  You  don’t  have  to  eat  ham- 
burgers every  night  do  you?  Bon  appetit. 


Uncle  Roy  says  that  the  American  palate  must  be 
groomed  gradually  to  accept  Far  Eastern  victuals. 

Spring  rolls,  gyoza  and  shumai  (meat  dump- 
lings) can  be  purchased  at  any  local  Japanese  gro- 
cery. A package  of  10  gyoza  or  shumai  usually  sells 
for  220  yen  (about  $1)  and  will  feed  one  hardy 
eater  or  two  snackers.  Spring  rolls  cost  about  200 
yen  for  a package  of  five. 

Gyoza,  at  its  finest,  must  be  dressed  with  sesame 
oil  or  soy  sauce.  Simply  deep  fry  the  gyoza  in 
cooking  oil  to  your  preferred  crispness.  The  same 
cooking  procedure  goes  for  spring  rolls,  but  hold 
the  sesame  oil.  Mustard  and  soy  sauce  go  well  with 
this  crispy  dish. 

With  shumai,  just  steam  until  done  and  serve 
with  mustard  or  soy  sauce. 

Although  these  scrumptious  treats  are  Japanese 
favorites,  only  shumai  is  native  to  Japan.  Gyoza 
and  spring  rolls  originated  in  China. 

To  wash  the  meal  down,  piping-hot  Japanese 
green  tea  is  served. 

Japanese  desserts  are  tangerines,  strawberries  or 
fresh  fruit  in  season. 

For  the  more  advanced  Far  East  Westerners, 
soba  (noodle  soup),  tempura  (deep  fried  fish,  beef 
or  pork),  sukiyaki  (beef,  vegetables  and  noodles 
that  are  stir-fried  with  a soy  sauce/sugar  mixture  at 
the  table)  and  sushi  (rice  rolled  in  seaweed)  pro- 
vide a special  treat. 

Uncle  Roy  recommends  sasshimi  (raw  fish  — 
tuna,  squid,  shrimp,  etc.)  for  only  the  most  ad- 
vanced (burp)  orientalized  devourers. 
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From  Cou-cou  to  Corn  Bread 


470th  Shows  Flare  for  Cooking 


by  Oleta  B.  Tinnin 


The  470th’s  royal  order  of  the  San  Bias  Award 
states,  in  part,  that  “a  worthy  and  honored  blood 
brother  of  the  Cuna  tribe  . . . has  been  exposed  to 
the  skills  of  eating  green  mangos,  mondongo  and 
monkey  meat  . . . Unfortunately,  we  were  not 
able  to  come  up  with  the  recipes  for  preparing 
mondongo  or  monkey  meat,  but  we  can  offer  some 
instruction  on  how  to  make  cou-cou,  or  fungi. 


We  wondered  whv  Younge  who  lives  in  the  bar- 
racks would  be  interested  in  cooking.  She  savs  she 
prepares  meals  seasoned  to  her  own  taste  rather 
than  those  prepared  in  a restaurant. 

Maj.  Jay  H.  Waldman  began  his  cooking  career 
at  age  7 — by  watching  his  mother  prepare  food 
while  working  as  a butcher  in  his  father's  store.  He 
took  his  first  plunge  into  large-scale  catering  dur- 


Maj.  Jay  Waldman  officiates  at  the  grill  during  470th  Organization  Day 
cookout.  (Photo  by  Paul  D.  Holman) 


According  to  Spec.  5 Doraldina  (Dora)  Younge, 
cou-cou  is  a mush-like  dish  made  with  boiling 
water,  okra,  corn  meal,  salt,  onions,  fish  and  to- 
matoes. Cou-cou  was  both  her  grandmother’s  na- 
tive dish  and  her  cousin’s  speciality;  Younge  got 
the  recipe  from  her  cousin. 

To  make  pig’s  feet,  she  marinates  them  in  a 
mixture  of  vinegar,  lemon  juice,  salt,  pepper  and 
cucumbers. 

For  pepper  steak,  Younge’s  favorite  dish,  she 
uses  two  round  steaks,  three  bell  peppers,  three 
tomatoes,  cornstarch,  water,  seasoned  salt,  pepper, 
onion  powder  and  meat  tenderizer.  When  asked 
for  a formal  recipe  for  each  of  these  dishes, 
Younge  replied  that  she  doesn’t  “really  know  all 
the  amounts” — she  just  “puts  in  a little  of  this  and 
a little  of  that.” 


ing  college  when  he  coordinated  an  international 
club  food  fair  and  sitdown  dinner  for  about  500 
members.  The  menu  for  the  sitdown  dinner  in- 
cluded a 70-pound  roast  stuffed  whole  sheep, 
chicken  soup  with  matzo  balls,  pork  chicken 
Adobo  and  sashimi. 

After  visiting  a Chinese  restaurant,  he  concocted 
from  his  own  recipe  a modification  of  shrimp  with 
hot  ginger  sauce  which  he  and  Mrs.  Waldman  had 
enjoyed  there.  According  to  Waldman,  his  dish 
was  “different  from  the  original,  but  good.” 

Other  dishes  he  enjoys  cooking  are  Greek  lamb, 
stuffed  grape  leaves,  Turkish  koefte,  linguine  with 
pesto  and  a version  of  paella  with  seafood  which 
was  adapted  from  a basic  paella  recipe  from  Craig 
Loe  of  HQ  INSCOM,  AHS. 

His  most  unusual/frustrating  cooking  experi- 
ence cooking  was  a Christmas  cookout  for  which 
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he  officiated  at  the  bar-be-que  grill  during  a sleet 
storm  while  stationed  in  Turkey. 

Mrs.  Waldman  (Susie),  according  to  her  hus- 
band, “is  an  able  adjunct”  to  him  in  his  chef  status 
because  “she  is  an  avid  and  accomplished  culinary 
expert  in  her  own  right.”  Her  cheesecakes  and 
Mexican  cornbread,  to  name  only  a few,  have  be- 
come regular  attractions  at  470th  get-togethers. 

Sgt.  1st  Class  Bartolome  Davila-Parrilla’s  spe- 
cialty is  lasagne,  featuring  seven  (any  seven)  dif- 
ferent cheeses.  His  trick  is  to  boil  the  lasagne  until 
it  is  pliable,  then  lay  it  out  on  a towel  to  dry.  The 
pan  must  be  lightly  covered  with  meat  sauce,  then 
layered  with  lasagne,  meat  sauce  and  cheeses 


Jay  Walclman’s  Paella 

This  recipe,  inspired  by  Craig  Loe  of  HQ 
INSCOM/AHS,  can  be  modified  depending  on 
the  availability  of  seafood.  Here  in  Panama,  I do 
it  this  way: 

2 lobsters  or  6 tails 
1 doz.  large  clams 
6 squid 

1 lb.  pork  cubes 

1 cup  fresh  or  frozen  green  peas 

2 large  onions  chopped 
2 cups  white  rice 

2 chicken  bouillion  cubes 
1 doz.  medium  shrimp 
1 doz.  mussels 
1 chicken  cut  up  (fryer  size) 

1 lb.  chorizos  sausage  or  kielbasa 

2 large  tomatoes  cut  in  eighths 

2 large  red  or  green  peppers  chopped 
1/8  tsp.  saffron 

Preheat  oven  to  375  degrees  F.  Cook  cubed 
pork  in  dry  frying  pan  till  brown  on  all  sides  and 
simmer  till  done.  Remove  from  pan. 

Saute  chicken  in  1/4  cup  olive  oil  in  same  pan. 
Remove  chicken  as  browned  and  done. 
Continue  cooking  till  oil  is  absorbed.  Don't  clean 
Continue  cooking  till  it's  done.  Don't  clean  pan 
yet;  leave  oil  and  pan  juices. 

Simmer  lobster  in  salted  water.  Remove  tails 
of  whole  lobster  or  tails  only  and  cut  crosswise 
in  shells  into  three  pieces  each;  set  aside. 

Simmer  shrimp  and  remove  shell,  but  leave 
tail  segment  on;  devein;  set  aside. 

Clean  mussels  and  clams,  then  steam  them  in  1 
cup  of  water  with  2 Tbsp.  of  vermouth. 

Add  chopped  onion  and  peppers  to  olive  oil 
and  chicken  juices;  saute  till  soft.  Clean  squid. 
Cut  into  sections  (use  tentacles,  too)  1 inch  long. 
Cook  last  3 minutes  with  onions  and  peppers. 


(shredded  and  finely  chopped) — three  or  four 
layers  per  pan.  Davila  lines  his  pans  with 
aluminum  foil  so  that  he  can  lift  the  lasagne  out  of 
the  pan  before  cutting,  thereby  making  it  possible 
to  serve  portions  without  breaking  and  spilling. 

Such  precautions  are  worthwhile  when  dealing 
with  a gourmet  delight  of  the  caliber  of  Davila’s 
special  lasagne  because,  in  such  a case  one  wants  to 
safeguard  every  bite! 

These  are  but  a small  sampling  of  the  culinary 
arts  and  artists  to  be  found  in  the  47()th.  Journal 
readers  have  an  open  invitation  to  come  down  and 
acquaint  themselves  on  a first-hand  basis  with 
these  and  many  others  at  one  of  our  famous  “Hail 
and  Farewells,”  or  any  other  festive  470th  func- 
tion. 


Pour  onion/pepper  mixture  and  rice  into  large 
pan.  Add  2 1/2  cups  of  water  and  also  saffron  and 
boullion  cubes.  Cook  until  rice  is  tender. 

Simmer  sausage  (whole)  in  1/2  cup  of  water 
till  done.  Remove  and  cut  in  1/2-inch  slices;  set 
aside. 

When  most  of  the  water  in  the  rice  is 
absorbed,  remove  mixture  and  place  in  very 
large  metal  or  ceramic  casserole. 

Arrange  all  meats  over  the  mixture,  then  add 
peas  (parboiled,  if  fresh)  and  cut  tomatoes  and 
spread  over  mixture.  Douse  with  1/2  cup  of 
white  vermouth;  cover  with  foil  and  bake  in  375- 
degree  oven  for  20  to  30  minutes.  Uncover  and 
cook  10  minutes  more  till  tops  of  exposed  meats 
are  lightly  browned. 

Serve  proudly  with  cold  beer  or  chilled  wine. 
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Susie  Waldmans  Cheese  Cake 


CRUST: 

1  cup  all-purpose  flour 
1/4  cup  sugar 
1 tsp.  grated  lemon  peel 
1/2  tsp.  vanilla 
1 egg  yolk 

1/4  cup  butter  or  margarine 
FILLING: 

5 pkg.  8-oz.-size  cream  cheese  (softened) 

1 3/4  cup  sugar 

2 tsp.  lemon  peel 
1/4  tsp.  vanilla 

1/4  cup  heavy  cream 

3 Tbsp.  flour 

11/2  tsp.  grated  orange  peel 
5 eggs  plus  2 egg  yolks 

Preheat  oven  to  400  degrees  F.  Grease  inside 
of  9-inch  x 3-inch  spring-form  pan.  Remove 
sides. 

Make  crust:  in  medium  bowl  combine  flour, 
sugar,  lemon  peel,  vanilla.  Mix  well  with  fork. 
Blend  in  yolk  and  butter.  Mix  with  finger  tips  till 
smooth.  On  bottom  of  pan,  form  ball  of  1/2  of 
dough.  Place  waxed  paper  on  top  of  ball.  Roll 
pastry  to  edge  of  pan.  Remove  paper.  Bake  6 to 
8 minutes,  or  till  golden;  cool. 

MEANWHILE:  divide  rest  of  dough  into 

three  portions.  Cut  six  strips  of  waxed  paper  3 
inches  wide.  On  dampened  surface,  roll  each 
part  between  waxed  paper  strips.  Roll  each  part 
2 1/4  inches  wide  by  9 inches  long.  Assemble 
spring-form  pan  with  crust  on  bottom.  Line 
inside  of  pan  with  pastry  strips.  Increase  oven 
heat  to  450  degrees. 


FILLING:  In  large  bowl,  blend  cheese,  sugar, 
flour,  peels  and  vanilla  at  high  speed.  Beat  in 
eggs  and  yolks  one  at  a time.  Beat  till  smooth. 
Scrape  bowl  occasionally.  Beat  in  cream. 

Pour  into  pan.  Bake  10  minutes,  lower  heat 
to  250  degrees.  Bake  1 hour  longer.  Remove 
to  rack  and  cool  for  2 hours. 

PINEAPPLE  GLAZE: 

2  Tbsp.  sugar 

28  1/4  oz.-can  crushed  pineapple  in  heavy  syrup 
2 Tbsp.  lemon  juice 
4 tsp.  cornstarch 
2 drops  yellow  food  coloring 


GLAZE:  Make  glaze  in  small  saucepan. 

Combine  sugar  and  cornstarch.  Stir  in 
remaining  ingredients  over  medium  heat;  bring 
to  boil.  Boil  1 minute  or  till  thickened  and 
translucent. 

Spread  glaze  over  cheesecake.  Chill  for  3 
hours  or  overnight.  To  serve,  loosen  pastry 
from  sides  of  pan.  Remove  pan.  Serves  16. 


Jalapeno  Corn  Bread 

3  cups  yellow  corn  meal 
1 can  creamed  corn 

1 tsp.  sugar 

2 tsp.  salt 

1/2  cup  salad  oil 
1 cup  chopped  onions 

3 eggs 

1 3/4  cup  milk 

1 1/3  cup  grated  cheddar  cheese 
1/2  cup  jalapeno  peppers,  chopped 

Preheat  oven  to  350  degees  F.  Mix  all 
ingredients  together— and  mix  well.  Pour  into 
greased  9-  x 16-inch  baking  dish.  Bake  for  40  to 
50  minutes.  Serves  16. 
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Chefs  of  the  502d  I & S Battalion  prepare  another  of  their  fantastic  barbeques  for  Flak 
Kaserne  soldiers.  (Photo  by  Sgt.  1st  Class  Francis  Scott) 


‘Killer’  Wells  and  Company  Win 
Raves  from  Flak  Kaserne 

by  CW3  Joseph  L.  Shumaker 

the  facility  a complete  face  lift  and  new  equip- 
ment. The  project  was  completed  in  December 
1977. 

Under  the  supervision  of  Sgt.  1st  Class  Amos 
“Killer”  Wells,  the  facility  has  become  one  of  the 
best  in  Europe.  Each  month,  a “family  night”  is 
presented  with  a varied  menu  to  satisfy  all  tastes, 
topped  off  with  ice  cream  sundaes.  One  ethnic 
meal  is  served  weekly,  and  each  unit  is  given  sup- 
port for  unit  parties.  In  addition  to  regular  meals, 
a short-order  menu  is  offered  seven  days  weekly. 

A Cook  of  the  Quarter  contest  is  held  with  E5 
and  above  and  E4  and  below  categories.  The  win- 
ner of  each  category  is  presented  with  a “Certifi- 
cate of  Achievement”  by  the  battalion  commander 
and  given  a three-day  pass.  As  an  additional  in- 
centive, cooks  are  encouraged  to  bring  in  personal 
recipes.  These  recipes  are  tested  in  small  quan- 
tities. If  the  item  is  popular  with  diners,  it  is 
adopted  for  regular  use. 

Spec.  4 Lula  Harmon  has  that  special  touch  to 
make  dehydrated  foods  taste  great.  Spec.  5 James 
Smith  is  the  man  for  that  special  barbecue  sauce. 
Staff  Sgt.  Daniel  Cortex  is  our  talented  baker,  and 
Pfc.  Thomas  Williams  makes  those  tasty 
homemade  soups. 

All  our  food  service  people  deserve  a salute  for 
their  enthusiasm  and  attitude  while  operating  at 
56  percent  of  authorized  strength. 


The  502d  I&S  Battalion’s  consolidated  dining 
facility,  located  at  Flak  Kaserne,  Augsburg,  Ger- 
many, was  designated  the  “Rector”  Dining  Facility 
in  1978  in  honor  of  the  late  Command  Sergeant 
Major  Bernie  R.  Rector.  A renovation  project 
costing  more  than  $2  million  German  Marks  gave 
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Aerial  view  of  Fort  Monroe,  Va. 


Fort  Monroe  Teems 
With  History,  Ghosts 


by  Capt.  Curtis  Echols 

Virginia  is  for  lovers.  And  no  matter  what  kind 
of  lover  you  are — water,  history,  nature,  music,  or 
even  ghost  lover — Fort  Monroe,  Va.,  just  south  of 
Hampton,  has  something  for  you.  Home  of  the 
oldest  continuing  Army  garrison,  the  post  is  a 
moat-encircled  fortress  on  the  Virginia  Peninsula 
that  juts  out  into  the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  faces 
Norfolk.  It  includes  some  of  the  most  historically 
interesting  territory  in  the  United  States  and  em- 
bodies much  of  America’s  heritage  since  1607. 

Members  of  the  902nd  Military  Intelligence 
Group  stationed  at  Fort  Monroe  serve  at  one  of 
the  most  unique  military  installations  and  spec- 
tacular fortresses  in  America.  The  902nd  supports 
eight  tenant  commands/organizations  as  well  as  10 
Army  or  DoD  installations  in  Virginia  and  eastern 
Tennessee. 

A study  of  former  residents  reads  almost  like  a 
history  book,  beginning  with  a young  enlisted  man 
who  called  himself  Edgar  A.  Perry.  Perry,  better 
known  to  us  as  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  quickly  moved  up 
in  the  enlisted  ranks,  left  Fort  Monroe  and  entered 
West  Point. 

Not  the  most  diligent  cadet,  he  was  expelled 
eight  months  later.  He  returned  to  Fort  Monroe 
just  four  weeks  before  his  death;  accounts  recall 
his  gathering  with  friends  on  the  veranda  of  the 
Hygeia  Hotel  to  recite  his  poetry  in  the  moonlight. 


Old  Pointe  Comfort  Lighthouse  at  Fort  Monroe  has 
been  signaling  ships  to  safety  continuously  since  1802. 
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Robert  E.  Lee,  a young  engineer  lieutenant,  was 
stationed  at  Fort  Monroe  front  1831  to  1834  and 
assigned  as  officer  in  charge  of  construction  work 
on  the  outer  fort. 

In  1832,  Fort  Monroe  played  host  to  Chief  Black 
Hawk  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  tribes.  Black  Hawk  had 
led  his  people  against  the  United  States  in  an  at- 
tempt to  regain  Indian  lands  in  the  Rock  Island 
area  of  Illinois.  He  was  captured  and  escorted  to 
Washington,  I).C.,  and  later  to  Fort  Monroe. 
While  at  Fort  Monroe,  Black  Hawk  was  housed  in 
the  Hvgeia  Hotel  and  was  granted  full  freedom  of 
the  fort.  In  1833,  he  was  permitted  to  return  to  his 
home. 


the  street;  some  residents  of  those  quarters  have 
reported  seeing  the  figure  of  a woman  tapping  at 
the  window  around  4 p.m.  (the  time  of  day  when 
Davis  would  have  had  his  outdoor  exercise 
period).  Other  residents  say  that  although  they 
never  saw  the  figure  of  the  woman,  nearly  every 
afternoon  at  4 p.m.  the  window  would  tap  and 
rattle  without  explanation  — even  on  windless 
days! 

The  battle  of  the  Monitor  and  the  Merri- 
mack— which  announced  the  end  of  our  “wooden 
Navy” — was  fought  off  the  shores  of  Fort  Monroe. 

Fort  Monroe  preceded  Fort  Sill  as  the  home  of 
Army  artillery.  Batteries,  strategically  placed  along 


Flag  bastion  at  Fort  Monroe. 


During  the  Civil  War,  Fort  Monroe  was  dubbed 
by  escaping  slaves  as  the  “freedom  fort”  after 
three  escaped  slaves  requested  and  received  shel- 
ter there.  Not  a mile  from  Fort  Monroe,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  Interstate  64,  is  Hampton  Insti- 
tute. It  was  founded  to  provide  education  for  the 
fleeing  slaves  who  had  taken  refuge  at  the  fort. 

When  Abraham  Lincoln  visited  Fort  Monroe  to 
plan  the  battle  of  Norfolk,  he  stayed  in  the  gra- 
cious Quarters  One.  Residents  of  the  old  house  tell 
of  hearing  voices  and  music  coming  from  the  Lin- 
coln room  that  fade  and  disappear  as  they  ap- 
proach the  room.  Could  it  be  that  Lincoln  was  as 
enchanted  with  the  post  as  we  are  and  keeps  com- 
ing back  to  visit? 

Jefferson  Davis,  Confederate  president,  was  a 
reluctant  resident  of  Fort  Monroe.  He  was  impris- 
oned in  one  of  the  casemates  (a  room  in  the  thick 
walls  of  the  fort)  after  his  capture.  This  casemate  is 
now  part  of  the  museum  and  has  been  refurnished 
exactly  as  it  was  when  Davis  was  imprisoned  there. 
His  wife  stayed  in  the  large  white  quarters  across 


the  Fort  Monroe  sea  wall,  were  intended  to  defend 
the  harbor  and  Hampton  Roads.  Rare,  disappear- 
ing guns  were  once  housed  in  the  batteries;  models 
of  these  guns  are  now  on  display  in  the  museum. 
Currently  the  only  guns  fired  are  those  signaling 
reveille  and  retreat  daily  and  colorful  salutes  for 
visitors. 

The  fort  is  registered  as  a national  historical 
landmark  and  is  authorized  to  fly  the  Bicentennial 
flag. 

Outside  the  moat,  across  the  street  from  the 
Chamberlin  Hotel  on  the  sea  wall,  is  Continental 
Park,  with  its  gazebo  where  the  nationally  known 
Continental  Army  Band  draws  crowds  in  summer 
for  Thursday  evening  band  concerts. 

Other  nearby  tourist  attractions  include: 

• the  city  of  Hampton,  just  north  of  Fort  Mon- 
roe, with  its  charming  “Olde  Towne.” 

• Newport  News,  a city  which  was  settled  in 
1619,  only  12  years  after  Jamestown,  offers  the 

— cont.  next  page 
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‘TABUCON’  Baffles 
English-speaking  Folk 

by  Capt.  Jack  Butt 


There  is  a branch  of  the  Army,  and  an  Army 
school,  more  highly  classified  than  anything 
INSCOM  has  ever  seen  or  heard  of.  This  is  the 
highly  secretive  part  of  certain  soldiers’  basic 
training  in  the  TABUCON  doctrine.  Despite  my 
intensive,  unofficial  efforts  for  the  past  four  years, 

I have  been  unable  to  coerce,  trick,  persuade  or 
bribe  soldiers  to  tell  me  exactly  where  they  re- 
ceived their  TABUCON  training. 

TABUCON  is  an  acronym  for  “telephone  an- 
swering by  unintelligible,  confusing  and  obnoxious 
noise.”  I still  recall  my  first  introduction  to 
TABUCON,  which  was  also  the  first  phone  call  I 
made  in  the  Army.  I arrived  at  Fort  Benning,  Ga., 
around  midnight  when  a taxi  dumped  me  at  the 
staff  duty  office.  I was  given  a telephone  number 
to  call  in  order  to  sign-in  to  my  training  company. 
The  answer  sounded  something  like  this: 

‘‘AbfUidke  GUthei-d  **theipownd  GID  ght 
eiNNhgtisle  &%#$thdisn,  SIR.” 

This  recitation  took  about  two  and  one  half 
minutes.  Thinking  I’d  reached  the  local  Linguistics 

— Monroe  cont. 

Mariners  Museum  and  Fort  Eustis,  the  Army 
Transportation  Center. 

• Yorktown  battlefield,  where  American  inde- 
pendence was  won  in  1781,  is  preserved  by  the 
National  Park  Service. 

• Jamestown,  site  of  the  landing  which  estab- 
lished the  first  English-speaking  settlement,  is  a 
national  shrine.  In  Festival  Park,  you  can  see  the 
three  ships — Susan  Constant,  Godspeed  and 
Discovery — which  are  exact  replicas  of  the  origi- 
nals. 

• Colonial  Williamsburg,  about  30  miles  north- 
west of  Fort  Monroe  via  1-64,  needs  no  introduc- 
tion. It’s  a must  for  any  visitor  to  the  area. 

• Busch  Gardens  is  just  south  of  Williamsburg 
on  Route  60.  (Discount  tickets  are  available  at  Fort 
Monroe  recreational  services.) 

• While  you’re  in  the  area,  don’t  forget  Fort 
Monroe’s  military  neighbors.  Langley  Air  Force 
Base  and  NASA  are  also  in  Hampton.  NASA’s 
Visitor  Center  includes  a moon  rock,  Alan  Shep- 
pard’s space  suit  and  many  other  aerospace  dis- 
plays. 

The  tunnel  on  1-64  takes  you  to  another  fas- 
cinating city,  Norfolk,  with  the  Norfolk  Naval  Base 
and  Air  Station.  On  the  Norfolk  tour,  you  can  see 
the  MacArthur  Memorial,  buildings  dating  to  the 
early  1700s  and  the  lovely  Botannical  Gardens. 

There’s  plenty  of  surfing  at  Virginia  Beach,  the 
longest  resort  beach  in  the  world.  And  from  sunup 


International  headquarters,  or  perhaps  an  irate 
Zambian  tourist,  I apologized  and  noted  that  I was 
trying  to  reach  Company  C. 

“You’ve  got  it,  SIR!” 

Now,  four  years  later,  I still  don’t  know  how  sol- 
diers learn  to  say  what  they  say.  It  always  ends  with 
“SIR!”  But  the  rest  remains  unintelligible,  con- 
fusing and  obnoxious  noise.  Apparently,  a lot  of 
officers  and  senior  NCOs  are  indoctrinated  as 
well — though  as  noted  before,  no  one  has  offered 
me  a billet  for  TDY  training  in  the  topic. 

I once  bribed  a master  TABUCON  linguist  to 
decode  what  he  had  said.  Much  to  my  surprise,  it 
decoded  into  plain  English!  It  went  something  like 
this: 

“Good  morning.  This  is  the  orderly  room,  Com- 
pany B,  Third  Battalion,  Thirtieth  Infantry  Regi- 
ment (Reinforced),  Third  Division  (All  the  Way, 
Tigers!)  Charge  of  Quarters  Specialist  Fourth 
Class  Andrew  Johnson  Smith  speaking,  this  is  not 
a secured  line,  may  I help  you  in  any  way,  please, 
SIR!”  — cont.  next  page 


until  the  wee  hours  of  the  next  morning,  the  city 
comes  to  life,  offering  a variety  of  fine  restaurants, 
unique  shops,  galleries,  museums,  theaters,  excit- 
ing recreation  and  disco  night  spots.  It  has  every- 
thing from  fascinating  museums  to  some  of  the 
nation’s  oldest  homes. 

Sounds  like  exciting  living  and  working 
conditions — you  bet  it  is  and  there’s  much  more. 
Just  ask  any  member  of  the  902nd  stationed  at 
Fort  Monroe. 


Post  headquarters,  Fort  Monroe. 
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Around  the  World  in  30  Days 


Jenkins  Ferries  Planes 
From  Jersey  to  Korea 

by  Maj.  Jerry  L.  Jenkins 


Recently,  three  aviators  assigned  to 
HQINSCOM  completed  two  separate  flights 
around  the  world  — the  hard  way.  They  ferried  two 
of  the  Guardrail  V Aircraft  from  Lakehurst,  N.J., 
to  Pyongtaek,  Korea  (home  of  the  146th  ASA  CO. 
Aviation). 

The  flights  were  part  of  a program  to  exchange 
the  old  aircraft  at  Pyongtaek  for  updated  versions 
of  the  RU  21H  models. 

Maj.  Ted  Orvold  and  Capt.  Jeff  Wright  took  a 
flight  of  four  planes  in  February  and  March.  I 
took  two  planes  on  a flight  from  April  12  to  May 
11. 


My  crew  was  made  up  of  Capt.  John  Thomas 
and  Sgt.  Juan  Cruz.  The  other  crew  had  CW4 
Charles  Nelsen  and  CW3  John  Hernandez,  both 
assigned  to  Davison  AAF,  Fort  Belvoir,  Va. 

Our  flight  left  Lakehurst  on  May  12,  stopping  at 
Pease  Air  Force  Base,  N.H.  At  Pease,  the  crews  re- 
ceived international  briefings  as  well  as  the  latest 
low-down  on  the  best  way  to  get  in  and  out  of 
countries  that  were  giving  the  ferry  crews  the  most 
problems.  Ferrying  aircraft  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  U.S.  Air  Force,  so  Army  aviators  had  to  do  a 
few  things  differently  than  they  would  if  they  were 

— cont.  page  20 


— TABUCON  cont. 

In  TABUCON  it  sounds  about  like  this: 

“GDingishrumtbtbtgmnt,  thirvwaygers,  chor- 
terss,  spassadnging,  snortcurline,  elpuueASE, 
SIR!” 

If  a caller  wants  a secured  line,  he  calls  on  a grey 
(or  some  peculiar  color)  phone  and  can’t  get  an 
unsecured  line  without  all  sorts  of  hassles.  Of 
course,  if  a caller  wants  a secured  line,  the  first 
thing  he  will  say  is:  I need  a secured  line,  is  this 
one?”  In  25,298  official  phone  calls  I’ve  made  or 
received  over  the  past  four  years,  none  required  a 
secured  line.  What  the  heck  is  a “secured  line” 
anyway? 

As  to  unit  identification,  one  short  identification 
is  enough:  “Operations,”  “Company  B,”  “Head- 
quarters,” “Depsec,”  etc.  The  odds  that  you  got  the 
wrong  “company  B”  or  the  wrong  “headquarters” 
are  one  in  ten  thousand.  And  a TABUCON  unit 
identification  is  worthless  anyway,  since  the  caller 
always  has  to  ask  for  an  identification,  not  having 
understood  the  first  mumbo-jumbo. 

It  is  polite  to  identify  yourself  when  answering 
the  phone;  however,  a personal  history  is  not 
necessary: 

“Specialist”  or  “Sergeant”  or  “Captain”  Smith; 
not  “Staff  Sergeant  Julias  Cornelius  Smith.” 

“SIR!” — yech.  This  is  always  shouted  as  an  ex- 
clamation point  (war  cry?)  to  the  preceding  200 
words  and  five  seconds  of  TABUCON.  For  every 
time  a caller  is  impressed  by  the  answering  party’s 
military  courtesy  in  saying  “sir,”  there  will  be 
another  time  when  the  answering  party  has  to 
apologize  for  “sir-ing”  a “ma’am.”  It’s  unnecessary, 
chauvinistic  and  obnoxious. 


“Sergeant  Smith  speaking.”  Of  course  Sergeant 
Smith  is  speaking;  what  else  could  he  be  doing? 
How  about  “Sergeant  Smith  speaking  and  picking 
his  nose,  SIR!”  Or  have  you  ever  heard  of  this 
happening:  “(ring)” 

“Headquarters,  Sergeant  Smith.” 

“Who  is  speaking,  please? 

“Sergeant  Jones  speaking,  Sergeant  Smith  is  the 
name  of  the  headquarters,  you  idiot!” 

The  point  is,  the  caller  knows  the  answering 
party  is  speaking  without  being  told. 

“May  I help  you,  please?”  Yes,  you  may.  Please 
stop  asking  if  you  can  help  me  please.  I wouldn’t 
be  calling  if  you  couldn’t,  and  you  wouldn’t  be  an- 
swering if  you  weren’t  willing:  “Sergeant  Jones 
speaking,  I refuse  to  help  you  in  any  way”? 

“Good  morning,”  “Good  afternoon,”  etc.: 
courteous  but  unnecessary,  especially  when  you 
also  have  to  identify  your  name,  rank  and  office. 

The  point  of  all  this  is:  how  many  times  have 
you  called,  received  a TABUCON  recitation  and 
then  had  to  ask  (despite  all  the  coded  information 
just  put  out),  “What  unit  is  this,  please  . . . and 
who  is  speaking,  please?” 

Remaining  completely  ignorant  of  TABUCON, 
I have  had  to  continue  using  the  simpler  means  of 
answering  a phone,  that  is,  simple  English:  “legal 
office,  Capt.  Butt.” 

I realize  that  such  a phone  greeting  is  rude,  con- 
fusing, unimpressive,  doesn’t  take  five  to  10  sec- 
onds and  probably  leaves  the  poor  caller  wonder- 
ing what  is  at  the  other  end  of  the  line;  but  until 
my  billet  for  "TABUCON  school  is  approved  . . . 

S-HD 
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FMD  platoon  begins  the  first  leg  of  a 23-kilometer  road  inarch. 


11th  CBTI  Flexes 
Muscles  for 
Leadership  Test 


Weapons  qualification  is  an  important  part  of  training. 
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The  proficiency  of  the  11th  CBTI  CO. 
was  tested  in  a field  training  exercise  re- 
cently at  Fort  Indiantown  Gap,  Pa. 

All  aspects  of  tactical  operations  were 
highlighted  to  include  communications, 
convoy  procedures,  weapons  qualifica- 
tions, orienteering  and  NBC  training. 

The  leadership  capability  of  unit  per- 
sonnel was  tested  by  the  Leadership 
Reaction  Course — by  developing  a situ- 
ation that  requires  quick  yet  calculated 
decisions  by  the  appointed  leader  of  the 
group.  Leaders  are  chosen  at  random 
with  no  regard  to  rank  structure  and 
“innovative”  methods  to  complete  situa- 
tions are  often  utilized. 

Institutional  knowledge  of  survival  in 
the  field  is  passed  from  NCOs  to  inex- 
perienced service  members  to  include 
junior  officers.  This  speeds  up  the 
learning  process  and  increases  the  ability 
of  the  unit  to  perform  its  mission.  The 
training  conducted  on  the  Leadership 
Reaction  Course  proved  to  be  a chal- 
lenging as  well  as  physically  demanding 
aspect  of  the  unit  field  training  exer- 
cises. 


Staff  Sgt.  Harris  scoops  a hot  meal  at  the  end  of  a long  day. 


The  leadership  reaction  course  demanded  strength,  balance  and  good 
judgment. 


Spec.  5 Vic  Fairchild  shows  the  rookies  how  to 
“take  it  all  off.” 
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— World  cont. 

flying  through  Army  controls.  After  the  briefings, 
the  trip  really  began  — right  into  the  ice,  literally! 

The  first  leg  of  the  flight  leaving  the  U.S.  ended 
at  Goose  Bay,  Labrador,  with  two  crews  wearily 
breaking  ice  and  making  the  first  instrument  ap- 
proaches. Instrument  approaches  would  be  the 
norm  for  the  entire  flight  of  some  87  hours,  24.5 
of  which  was  instrument  time. 

“Coleman’s  avionics  repairmen  helped  our 
flight  to  continue.” 


The  next  morning,  the  Air  Force  used  deicing 
solution  on  the  aircraft,  and  the  flight  continued 
on  with  stops  in  Greenland,  Iceland,  England  and, 
on  April  17,  we  landed  in  Rhein  Main,  Germany. 
There  we  rested  while  the  planes  were  maintained 
by  a Coleman  Barracks  crew.  Those  Coleman  folks 
really  did  their  work  in  a professional  and  timely 
manner.  It  was  their  avionics  repairman  who  ac- 
tually helped  our  flight  to  continue.  With  the 
weather  radar  repaired,  we  were  able  to  avert  most 
of  the  more  serious  thunder  storms  and  buildups 
in  the  Pacific  area. 

Our  departure  from  Germany  was  rather  une- 
ventful. But  the  farther  we  got  from  U.S.-  and 
English-oriented  controllers,  the  more  we  felt  the 
strain  of  wondering  exactly  what  they  were  saying. 
When  a foreign  controller  gets  challenged  or 
upset,  he  usually  refuses  to  answer  or  talks  louder 
and  faster  in  the  hope  that  you  will  understand. 
Quite  often,  however,  the  controllers  were  not  at 
all  understandable.  So  it  took  some  conversation 
on  an  air-to-air  radio  channel  between  the  two 
crews  to  figure  out  exactly  what  the  controllers 
were  saying. 

Upon  departure  from  Naples,  Italy,  we  were  in 
the  number  one  position  for  take  off  when  the 
tower  told  us  that  we  did  not  have  diplomatic 
clearance  to  land  in  Athens.  The  mix-up  was 
straightened  out  after  an  hour  or  so,  and  we  were 
allowed  to  take  off.  Once  in  the  Athens  control 
area,  the  controllers  obviously  wanted  us  on  the 
ground  in  a hurry  because  they  kept  trying  to 
make  us  speed  up  our  approach.  At  one  time,  we 
were  doing  about  160  knots  on  final  (for  anyone 
who  doesn’t  fly,  that’s  fast!).  We  then  turned  the 
aircraft  over  to  TWA  for  maintenance. 


Sees  Pyramids  and  Sphinx 

Cairo,  Egypt,  was  quite  different  both  upon  ar- 
rival and  departure.  Upon  arrival,  we  flew  over 
the  pyramids  and  could  see  the  airport,  about 
11,000  feet  below,  clear  as  a bell.  But  when  we 
started  the  approach,  we  descended  into  a dust 
layer  which  turned  out  to  be  a real  down-to-earth 


searching  approach  — not  unlike  a rain  squall 
(well,  maybe  a little  drier).  After  having  seen  the 
Parthenon  in  Athens,  I had  to  visit  the  pyramids 
and  the  sphinx.  A late  night,  30-kilometer  taxi  ride 
at  about  80  kph.  turned  out  to  be  quite  an  adven- 
ture. There  was  no  one  there — absolutely  no  one 
but  the  guards.  I climbed  up  on  the  largest 
pyramid  and  saw  the  sphinx.  Also,  I went  down 
into  one  of  the  tombs  until  I reached  an  iron  gate 
about  40  feet  beyond  the  nearest  opening. 

After  Jeddah,  Saudi  Arabia,  we  spent  the  night 
in  Bahrain — a little  island  off  the  coast  of  Saudia 
Arabia.  Quite  nice,  considering  the  Holiday  Inn 
there  was  $ 85  per  night  for  a single!  But  let  me  tell 
you,  it  was  one  really  nice  place  — luxury  right 
down  to  the  last  detail. 

Pakistan  is  hot  during  the  spring.  Karachi  was 
just  over  98  degrees  Fahrenheit.  Only  days  before, 
we  had  been  wrapped  up  to  our  eyeteeth  with  an 
inoperative  heater  at  minus  55  degrees  outside  of 
Keflavik,  Iceland. 

Bombay  on  April  28  and  Calcutta  on  April  29 
with  Bangkok  on  the  30th.  Four  days  of  REST  and 
RELAXATION!!!!!!!!  There,  we  hit  the  first  real 
thunder  storms  that  we  were  to  encounter.  That’s 
where  the  boys  at  Coleman  Barracks  did  us  right. 
Had  it  not  been  for  their  expertise  with  the 
weather  radar,  that  part  of  our  trip  and  parts  of 
the  ensuing  days  could  have  been  very  uncomfort- 
able. 

Singapore  is  beautiful,  and  the  controllers  are 
probably  ranked  with  the  best  in  the  world.  They 
did  a tremendous  job. 

Kota  Kinabalu,  Malaysia  was  an  experience.  At 
the  arrival  gate,  there  was  a sign  that  said:  “If  your 
hair  is  long,  you  have  unkempt  clothes  and  do  not 
have  permanent  shelter,  you  are  a hippie  and  hip- 
pies are  not  allowed  in  Malaysia.”  I guess  that 
shows  you  how  we  felt  as  far  as  their  authority 
over  us. 

Korea  At  Last 

A quick  skip  through  Clark  Air  Force  Base, 
Philippines,  and  one-day  layover  in  Okinawa  and 
we  were  ready  to  enter  the  Korean  airspace  for  the 
first  time.  We  landed  in  Osan  for  customs’  check 
and  then  flew  the  planes  a short  15-minute  hop 
over  to  Pyongtaek.  After  a flurry  of  unloading  and 
trash  removal,  the  planes  were  turned  over  to  the 
maintenance  folks  at  the  146th  AAS  Company 
(AVN).  A couple  of  handshakes  and  a harrying 
$25  taxi  ride  to  Seoul. 

Two  days  later,  we  were  on  a Northwest  Orient 
747 — homeward  bound  from  the  other  side  of  the 
world  to  Seattle,  Minneapolis-St.  Paul  and  on  to 
Washington  National  Airport  where  it  all  began 
just  a short  30  days,  almost  to  the  hour  before. 

It  was  all  so  fast  and  furious  that  it  seems  as  if  it 
really  didn’t  happen.  Quite  an  adventure!  Would 
we  do  it  again?  Yes,  but  I don’t  think  I would  like 
to  do  it  all  the  time. 

a— o 
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PSF  Bases  OP  SEC  Approach 
On  Real-life,  Common  Sense 

by  Capt.  Thomas  A.  Cannon 


You’ve  just  been  notified  that  your  overseas  tour 
is  about  over  and  you’ll  be  heading  for  CONUS  for 
a three-year  assignment  with  the  CI/SIGSEC  Sup- 
port Battalion,  Presidio  of  San  Francisco  (PSF). 
During  conversations  with  new  arrivals  from  the 
States,  you  keep  hearing  the  words  Operations  Se- 
curity or  “OPSEC.”  Phis  has  become  the  primary 
mission  for  the  CONUS  MI  Battalions,  so  it  must 
be  pretty  important.  The  question  is,  what  is  it  like 
in  CONUS  in  a non-tactical  environment?  What 
role  does  OPSEC  play? 

The  PSF  battalion  has  encountered  a similar 
problem  during  the  last  two  years  as  it  formed  it- 
self from  the  assets  of  three  units:  a former  MI 
Group,  a Cl  investigations  oriented  Field  Office 
and  an  ASA  Signal  Security  Region.  As  the  battal- 
ion was  formed,  a separate  field  OPSEC  Support 
Team  under  the  direct  control  of  the  commander 
was  established. 

The  purpose  of  this  team  was  to  assemble  the 
skills  necessary  to  conduct  multi-disciplined 
OPSEC  services  and  to  support  OPSEC  efforts  of 


installations  and  activities  above  corps  as  well  as 
DoD  contractors  of  sensitive  and  critical  defense 
projects  and  programs.  This  OPSEC  team  was 
formed  to  enable  the  battalion  to  improve  the 
timeliness  of  an  OPSEC  service  and  to  move  its 
recommendations  from  a post  to  a pre-operation 
review,  thus  increasing  security  of  the  sensitive 
event  prior  to  its  occurrence. 

The  basic  formula  this  battalion  works  under  is 
OE  = T/VC.  OPSEC  efficiency  is  a function  of 
demonstrated  threat  versus  observed  vulnerabil- 
ities countermeasures.  This  formula  has  several 
key  elements  behind  it.  The  first  is  that  the  threat 
team  should  be  multi-disciplined,  thus  providing  a 
capability  to  take  care  of  the  variety  of  hostile 
threats  that  could  have  an  impact  on  activity  in  our 
area  of  responsibility.  Secondly,  the  threat  team 
should  have  as  much  technical  expertise  as  possi- 
ble to  be  able  to  assess  the  latest  state-of-the-art 
threat  being  employed  by  other  interested  coun- 
tries. Finally,  it  also  requires  that  threat  data  be 

— cont.  next  page 


500th  MI  Gp.  Speaks 
For  Carter  in  Japan 


Lacking  enough  language-qualified  spe- 
cialists to  support  the  massive  security  re- 
quirements for  President  Carter’s  visit,  the 
U.S.  Embassy  in  Tokyo  turned  to  the  500th 
MI  Group  for  assistance.  The  major  part  of 
the  500th’s  support  was  given  by  the  Foreign 
Liaison  Activity  (FLA). 

Under  the  general  supervision  of  FLA’s 
chief,  Harry  Fukuhara,  a 13-member 
team  — including  two  from  the  USAF  Office 
of  Special  Investigations  and  one  from  the 
Naval  Investigative  Service — was  organized. 
The  team’s  task  was  to  help  the  intensified, 
around-the-clock  liaison  with  Japanese  secu- 
rity and  investigative  agencies  and  to  assist 
with  the  Japanese  language  documents  re- 
lated to  the  summit  and  the  president’s  State 
visit  between  June  22  and  29. 

In  addition  to  the  Tokyo  area  itself,  team 
members  were  on  the  scene  at  Oiso,  a seaside 


resort,  where  Carter  conferred  with  Prime 
Minister  Ohira. 

Later,  the  team  covered  the  city  of 
Shimoda  — site  of  Admiral  Perry’s  historic 
landing  in  Japan — where  the  president  held 
a town  meeting.  It  also  covered  Kyoto,  the 
ancient  Imperial  capital,  when  Mrs.  Carter 
and  daughter  Amy  visited. 

Other  FLA  members,  though  not  par- 
ticipating directly,  conducted  a 24-hour  on- 
call  operation  in  order  to  keep  close  and  con- 
tinuous contact  with  the  Embassy  — and  to 
guarantee  maximum  responsiveness. 

At  the  end  of  the  summit,  William  C.  Her- 
man, deputy  chief  of  mission,  by  official  rec- 
ognition conveyed  Ambassador  Mike  Mans- 
field’s appreciation,  citing  the  dedication  and 
professionalism  of  the  team  and  the  invalu- 
able contribution  made  to  the  security  of  the 
president  and  members  of  his  official  party. 
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— OPSEC  cont. 

exchanged  with  as  many  intelligence  organizations 
within  the  community  as  possible,  consistent  with 
security  and  control. 

Obviously,  there  is  a strong  need  for  highly 
trained  scientific  and  technical  personnel  in  that 
our  main  support  is  given  to  sophisticated  tests 
and  projects.  Such  personnel  as  electrical  en- 
gineers, computer  specialists  and  electronic  secu- 
rity technicians  are  needed  to  provide  effective 
OPSEC  assistance  especially  in  the  R&D  commu- 
nity. 


“Getting  and  keeping  specialists  and  tech- 
nicians is  one  of  the  biggest  challenges 
facing  CONUS  MI  battalions.” 


Getting  and  keeping  personnel  of  this  caliber  is 
of  course  one  of  the  biggest  challenges  facing 
CONUS  MI  battalions.  One  technique  that  could 
provide  the  necessary  expertise  along  with  long- 
range  continuity  and  stability  is  to  use  the  Great 
Skills  Program  to  provide  and  retain  technical  per- 
sonnel and  ensure  their  professional  training  and 
utilization  in  the  highly  complex  and  technical 
RDT&E  world  which  this  battalion  heavily  sup- 
ports. 

Some  of  the  advantages  of  a multi-disciplined 
approach  within  an  OPSEC  Field  Support  team  in- 
clude a lessening  of  the  tendency  to  see  a problem 
through  parochial  interests,  an  interchange  with 
team  members  of  other  disciplines  while  on  a proj- 
ect or  in  garrison  presenting  a greater  apprecia- 
tion for  the  vast  range  of  vulnerabilities  to  which 
many  organizations  are  subject,  and  a dramatiza- 
tion of  the  lack  of  knowledge  concerning  OPSEC 
and  its  implications,  have  all  led  to  a greater  ap- 
preciation of  the  problems  all  organizations,  in- 
cluding our  own,  with  which  they  have  to  deal. 

Since  the  organization  is  unique,  this  battalion 
tends  to  favor  solutions  grounded  more  in  every 
day  experiences  and  common  sense  rather  than 
relying  on  a chapter  and  verse  interpretation  of 
applicable  Army  regulations. 

In  all  recommendations,  the  battalion  attempts 
to  gain  the  customer’s  continuing  and  active  par- 
ticipation; otherwise,  our  efforts  will  be  quickly 
negated.  In  presenting  recommendations,  the 
changes  and  improvements  that  could  be  instituted 
without  any  or  only  a nominal  cost  are  first  pre- 
sented. These  recommendations  give  the  organi- 
zation’s security  manager  an  opportunity  to  take 
positive  action  without  having  to  suffer  additional 
expenses  or  project  delays. 

The  emphasis  on  “low  and  no  cost”  improve- 
ments to  an  activity’s  security  posture  has  proved 
to  be  effective  not  only  in  that  chances  for  sub- 


stantive improvement  to  an  activity’s  security  pos- 
ture will  begin  immediately,  but  with  the  battal- 
ion’s professional  expertise  firmly  planted,  our 
access  to  the  DoD  contractor  community  has  im- 
proved. 

As  mentioned  previously  from  the  melding  of  a 
former  MI  Group,  a Cl  investigations-oriented 
Field  Office  and  a former  ASA  Signal  Security  Re- 
gion, the  CI/SIGSFC  Support  Battalion,  Presidio 
of  San  Francisco,  has  formed  a unique  organiza- 
tion capable  of  supporting  the  RDT&E  commu- 
nity, Army  sensitive  facilities  and  of  interacting 
with  other  intelligence  agencies  in  providing 
OPSEC  to  civilian  and  military  agencies  concerned 
with  security.  This  battalion’s  success  in  meeting 
these  goals  has  been  the  result  of  circumstances 
and  procedures  that  are  available  to  every  unit  in- 
terested in  expanding  its  role  of  OPSEC  within  its 
organization.  In  a very  short  time,  we  have  put 
meaning  into  DA  OPSEC  policy  and  continue  to 
live  our  battalion  motto  “West-Best  and  Moving.” 

a— o 


A Privates  Prayer 

by  Pvt.  Sandra  H.  Watkins 

Now  I lay  me  down  to  sleep,  alert  notification 
roster  at  my  feet  I think  of  all  I’ve  seen  and 
done,  MI  is  the  strangest  one. 

Military  Intelligence  is  its  own  army,  Cl/ 
SIGSEC  a branch  on  the  tree.  Among  the 
things  I witnessed  here  is  a private’s  first  and 
utmost  fear — to  be  sitting  idle — your  mind  in 
a daze,  thinking  of  freedom  and  E I S 
days — when  all  of  a sudden  from  out  of  the 
blue,  there  is  a direct  order:  “The  colonel 
wants  you!” 

After  the  shock  and  the  nauseous  feeling 
you  get,  you  look  at  the  sky  and  say  “Oh, 
God,  not  just  yet.” 

I haven’t  done  anything.  I won’t  see  the 
world.  Maybe  it’s  a mistake — he  wants  some 
other  fool. 

Slowly  you  pack  away  all  your  possessions. 
You  write  out  your  will  and  declare  you  a 
proxy. 

With  the  help  of  a desk,  you  hold  on  to  the 
wall.  You  make  it  to  his  door,  and  hope  you 
don’t  fall. 

Like  thunder  and  lightening,  his  voice  rolls 
out  deep,  “Come  in,  private,  and  have  a seat.” 

As  he  walks  around  the  desk,  he  seems  80 
feet  tall.  You  twiddle  your  thumbs  and  look  at 
the  wall. 

Now  smiling,  he  tells  you  he  just  wants  to 
pass  the  time  of  day.  But  you  never  know, 
cause  you’ve  fainted  away! 
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Alamo  Station  tube  race  contenders  know  how  to  keep  afloat. 


Alamo  Station  Keeps 
Afloat  in  Tube  Race 


Warm,  friendly  skies,  balmy  breezes  and 
crystal  clear  water  made  up  the  landscape  for 
Alamo  Station’s  Second  Annual  l ube  Race 
on  July  28  at  New  Branfels,  Texas.  The 
weather,  which  had  been  threatening  to  add 
more  rain  to  the  already  swollen  Guadelupe 
River,  couldn’t  have  been  more  cooperative. 

This  year’s  race  carried  a reenlistment 
theme,  and  the  Station’s  Reup  office  gave  out 
T-shirts  encouraging  our  soldiers  to  give 
some  thought  to  “staying  in.” 

What  seemed  like  mass  hysteria  at  1000 
hours  turned  into  organized  chaos  as  picnic 
tables,  food,  bar-b-que  grills,  inner  tubes  and 
people  started  to  find  their  places.  Every- 
thing was  in  full  swing  when  the  first  singles 
race  got  under  way  at  around  1 100  hours. 

Vowing  not  to  come  in  second  like  last  year, 
Staff  Sgt.  Jim  Heigle  made  good  his  vow — 
and  came  away  with  a “hands  down”  victory 


in  the  first  heat  or  singles.  Heigle,  who 
spends  a lot  of  his  free  weekends  on  the  river, 
made  the  event  look  as  if  it  belonged  in  the 
Olympics.  With  the  kind  of  effort  he  put  into 
winning,  mavbe  someday  it  will!! 

With  ample  time  to  run  a “second  singles 
heat,”  a new  winner  emerged.  This  time  the 
race  was  won  by  Pfc.  Steve  Penton  of  the  A 
Company  Orderly  Room.  Unfortunately,  an 
overall  champion  was  not  selected.  But  both 
agreed  it  felt  good  to  be  a winner! 

People  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  lounging  in 
the  sunshine,  floating  slowly  down  the  river 
and  letting  the  rest  of  the  world  go  by.  There 
were  lots  of  laughs,  good  food  and  certainly 
good  times.  For  many  people  it  was  an  op- 
portunity to  see  a side  of  Texas  they  didn’t 
know  existed — Hill  Country  and  white  water 
streams  and  peaceful  campsites.  No  place  but 
Texas! 
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On  a cold  winter  day  in  February  1977,  as  the  haze 
of  a dreary  day  was  being  replaced  by  the  cold  blanket  of  darkness 
and  fog  of  the  night,  a commander  of  the  guard  was  in  the  process  of 
inspecting,  instructing  and  posting  his  foot  patrols  along  the 
fortifications  separating  them  from  the  East  Germans.  One  of  his 
comments  to  the  assembled  troops  went  something  like  this:  “Men,  I 
want  you  to  be  especially  watchful  tonight.  For  weeks  now  the  East 
German  forces  beyond  that  fence  have  been  very  active,  beefing  up 
their  strength,  displacing  forward  into  the  immediate  area  of  the 
border,  and  building  up  supply  levels.  They  are  up  to  something.  Stay 
alert  and  report  immediately  through  the  established  procedures  any 
unusual  activity.” 

Those  troops,  however,  were  not  Americans  or  NATO  partner 
forces.  The  commander  and  troops  involved  were  from  the  XXII 
Corps  (Legio  XXII,  Primigenia  Pie  Feddis)  and  the  Germans  beyond 
the  border  were  Ostragoths  (Chatten  and  Hermunduren)  and  it  was 
February  in  the  year  of  377  AD. 

Many  parts  of  that  fortified  border  stand  today  as  reminders  of  that 
ancient  division  of  Germania.  Now  again  in  our  age  Germany  is 
divided.  A curtain  runs  from  the  Baltic  Sea  to  Austria  dividing  Europe 
into  East  and  West,  a curtain  of  concrete  and  steel.  On  the  East 
German  side  it  is  called  the  National  Western  Frontier;  in  West 
Germany  it  is  often  called  the  Wall  of  Shame.  It  is  the  pragmatic 
actualization  of  what  years  ago  was  only  a conceptual  entity:  the  “Iron 
Curtain.” 

What  is  it  like,  this  border  between  the  modern  Germanies?  A 
capsule  answer  is  that  it  is  very  effectively  inhumane.  It  has  been 
dramatically  developed  over  the  years  from  the  simple  barbed  wire 
fence  and  ploughed  strip  of  the  1950s  to  the  sophisticatedly  modern 
border  security  system  currently  in  the  final  construction  phase.  It 
consists,  with  variations  for  special  topographic  conditions,  of  a 
10-foot-high  fence  of  heavy,  stamped  metal  mesh,  an  intricate  system  of 
claymore-like  antipersonnel  shrapnel  devices,  a deep  anti-vehicular 
ditch  to  prevent  East-to-West  crash-throughs,  a rapid  deployment  road 
paralleling  the  trace  of  the  border,  an  elaborate  network  of  concrete 
bunkers,  observation/command  towers  and  reaction  squad  bunkers  as 
well  as  modern  illumination  and  communications  systems. 

Several  million  East  German  marks  per  kilometer  are  being  invested 
in  the  construction  of  this  security  system.  The 


When  completed, 

East  Germany’s 
security  system  will  be  a 
maximum  security  prison. 


t 


CW2  Chris  Jannssen,  officer  in  charge  of  the  Fulda  Border  Resident  Office,  watches  movement  along  East-West 
German  border. 
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Keeping  Watch  Along 
East-West  German  Border 


Members  of  the  Eschwege  BRO  42d  MP  Customs  Office  and  German  CuS' 
toms  Office  conduct  border  orientation  tour. 


effectiveness  of  the  effort  is  attested  to  by  the  fact 
that  the  number  of  successful  escapes  from 
Communist  Germany  has  diminished  from  several 
thousand  a year  in  the  1950s  and  1960s  to  a mere 
trickle  at  the  present.  Once  complete,  the  German 
Democratic  Republic  (East  Germany)  will  be  for  all 
intents  and  purposes  a maximum  security  prison. 

American  military  presence  along  this  border  is 
demonstrated  by  the  2d  and  1 1th  Armored 
Calvalry  Regiments  which  patrol  in  pursuance  of 
their  border  surveillance  and  security  mission.  The 
Armored  Cavalry,  however,  is  not  the  sole 
representative  of  U.S.  interests.  A series  of  border 
resident  offices  (BRO),  under  the  operational 
control  of  the  66th  MI  Group,  I&S  (Prov), 
INSCOM,  serve  there.  The  BROs  of  this  overt 
intelligence  program,  staffed  primarily  by 
interrogators,  constitute  a little  known  but  vital 
part  of  the  overall  INSCOM  intelligence  program 
in  support  of  USAREUR. 

The  interrogators  in  the  BRO  program  are 
selected  from  personnel  assigned  to  the  tactical 
intelligence  units  of  the  corps  and  divisions  in  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany.  They  spend  their 
European  tour  in  a challenging  and  interesting 
activity  which  provides  them  a unique  opportunity 
to  improve  their  language  skills  and  deepen  their 
cultural  appreciation  through  daily  involvement  in 
the  German  environment.  They  also  have  an 
unusual  opportunity  for  professional  development 
in  that  they  are,  due  to  the  multi-faceted  mission 
of  their  small  office  teams,  exposed  to  a variety  of 


tasks  which  represent  all  four  phases  of  the 
intelligence  cycle. 

In  addition  to  their  intelligence  activities,  they 
also  serve  an  important  role  as  mediators  and 
communicators  between  the  American  Forces  and 
the  German  community.  Normal  problems  and 
misunderstandings  which  frequently  arise, 
whether  caused  by  an  individual  trooper  in  a local 
pub  or  by  a troop  on  maneuver  crossing  a farmer’s 
crop  or  whatever,  are  often  mediated  and  resolved 
at  the  local  level  by  members  of  the  nearest  BRO. 
This  can  be  done  because  they  have  become 
accepted  members  of  their  local  communities  of 
their  proven  effectiveness  in  this  area,  the  BROs 
were  called  “mini-consulates”  by  a former  66th  MI 
Gp.  commander. 

As  long  as  the  tensions  between  East  and  West 
continue  and  as  long  as  those  tensions  are 
ostensively  epitomized  by  the  East  German 
fortifications  along  the  border,  there  will  be  a need 
for  U.S.  MI  presence  to  monitor  border  activities. 
It  is  hoped  that  this  brief  summary  will  provide  a 
slight  appreciation  of  the  situation  for  those  of 
INSCOM  who  have  had  no  exposure  to  the 
East-West  line  of  demarcation.  It  is  also  hoped  that 
it  may  serve  as  an  introduction  for  interrogators 
who  will  be  receiving  orders  assigning  them  to 
tactical  MI  units  in  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany.  Look  forward  to  your  tour  on  the 
border;  it  will  be  an  experience  to  remember  for 

life.  S— 0 
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Yates  Soars  to 
New  Heights 
As  Army  Pilot 

by  Pfc.  Suzanne  Hetchler 
and  W01  Jesse  Stacy 

No  one  says  that  reaching  personal  goals  is  a 
pleasant  stroll.  . . the  first  obstacle  to  overcome  is 
taking  the  first  step. 

In  May,  Pfc.  Robert  Yates  positioned  himself  to 
take  that  first  step  toward  his  personal  goal — 
becoming  an  Army  aviator — when  he  was  in- 
formed of  his  having  been  accepted  for  warrant 
officer  aviation  training. 

Pfc.  Yates’s  preparation  for  his  chosen  career 
began  in  1970  when  he  enrolled  at  Skagit  Valley 
Community  College  in  Mount  Vernon,  Wash.  Two 
years  later,  after  receiving  his  associate  of  arts  de- 
gree in  liberal  arts,  he  continued  his  civilian  edu- 
cation at  Walla  Walla  College. 

With  his  enlistment  in  1977,  Yates  was  on  his 
way  toward  his  goal.  He  graduated  second  in  the 
98C  crypto  course  and  first  in  a specialized  mission 
analysis  course  he  was  selected  to  attend  at  Fort 
Devens.  Since  being  assigned  to  Field  Station  San 


Antonio,  he  has  already  received  one  CSOC  cer- 
tificate of  achievement. 

The  final  prep  came  when  Yates  had  to  take  his 
FAST  (flight  aptitude  test)  and  a rigorous  physical 
examination.  lie  passed  both.  Commenting  on  the 
physical,  Yates  commented,  “If  my  great- 
grandfather had  a hangnail,  they  (doctors)  would 
have  found  out  about  it.” 

Looking  to  his  future  the  new  warrant  officer 
flight  candidate  says,  “This  is  a culmination  of  the 
first  part  of  my  goal.  What  lies  ahead  is  tough,  but 
well  worth  the  effort.  I’m  looking  forward  to  a 
career  as  an  Army  pilot.”  Upon  successful  com- 
pletion of  warrant  officer  flight  school,  Yates  will 
have  fulfilled  his  dream. 

Reaching  your  personal  goals  is  no  easy  stroll, 
but  this  Alamo  Station  soldier  has  the  ambition 
and  drive  to  handle  warrant  officer  aviation 
school — the  first  step. 


NAMES  IN  THE 


NEWS 


The  entry  foyer  of  the  Channel 
5 News  Station  is  quiet,  giving 
off  the  feeling  of  serenity.  But 
open  the  door  to  the  office  area 
and  pandemonium  strikes. 
Paper,  machines,  and  people 
seem  to  appear  from  nowhere. 

Amid  the  hubbub,  Eileen 
Nelsen,  wife  of  Capt.  Larry 
Nelsen,  Alamo  Station  CO.  B. 
commander,  works  as  a commer- 
cial logger.  Basically,  her  job 
consists  of  inserting  a commer- 
cial during  the  times  a television 
show  breaks.  It  seems  easy,  but  is 
certainly  not.  Eileen  has  got  to 
make  sure  that  every  single  sec- 
ond is  filled  and  sometimes  that 
is  a little  tricky. 

Each  manufacturer  buys  time 
to  advertize  his  product  and  it’s 
up  to  the  commercial  logger  to 
see  that  all  of  the  manufacturers 
have  the  correct  amount  of  time 
in  the  correct  sequence. 

It’s  definately  not  “easy  as 
pie,”  but  Eileen  loves  the  work 
and  plans  on  staying  with  it  for  a 
long  while. 


Nelson  Keeps  Cool 
Amid  TV’s  Hubbub 


Eileen  Nelsen  on  the  set  with  cameraman  A1  Cortez. 


— Spec.  Heather  D.  Hohl 
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CSM  William  Constantine 


FS  Berlin  Bids  Adieu 
To  CSM  Constantine 

by  Lt.  Barbara  Peterson 

He  grew  up  in  an  “era  of  pa- 
triotism”. . .joined  the  military  illegally  at  the 
age  of  15.  . . retired  with  30  years  of  serv- 
ice. . . and  in  the  process,  fulfilled  a dream. 

William  Constantine,  command  sergeant 
major  of  U.S.  Army  Field  Station  Berlin, 
looks  upon  his  retirement  as  a beginning, 
too.  . . a way  of  making  room  for  others  on 
their  way  up.  . . a way  to  look  ahead  for  him- 
self. 

Constantine,  who  served  his  entire  career 
in  ASA  and  INSCOM,  joined  the  Mas- 
sachusetts National  Guard  at  the  age  of  15. 

“I  grew  up  in  a era  of  patriotism — in  a 
Navy  town  where  the  dream  was  service  to 
one’s  country.”  It  was  a rough  town,  too,  ac- 
cording to  the  command  sergeant  major. 
And,  undoubtedly,  joining  the  military  was  a 
means  of  achieving  something  better. 

When  asked  about  “today’s  Army,”  Con- 
stantine replies  that  he  doesn’t  see  too  much 
difference  between  the  soldier  of  today  and 
the  one  of  30  years  ago.  Obviously,  changes 
have  occurred  during  those  years;  for  exam- 
ple, the  number  of  women  in  the  Army  has 
increased  tremendously. 

“The  women  in  the  Army  today  are  out- 
standing,” he  comments.  “Basically  I feel  this 
is  still  a good  Army.  I see  nothing  but  good 
for  it.” 

He  thinks,  however,  that  certain  difficulties 
come  from  the  various  court  rulings  which  af- 
fect the  way  commanders  and  supervisors 
must  deal  with  their  subordinates:  “The 


courts  are  too  liberalized.  For  example,  it’s 
not  recommended  that  a company  com- 
mander be  present  at  a search  which  he  or 
she  has  authorized.  A lot  of  these  rulings 
make  it  very  hard  on  the  commanders  and 
non-commissioned  officers.” 

While  some  individuals  note  a general  de- 
cline in  a feeling  of  patriotism  exists,  par- 
ticularly as  a reason  for  entering  military 
service,  Constantine  doesn’t  think  this  is  the 
case  at  all.  Like  religion  and  other  move- 
ments, or  “moods”,  he  points  out,  patriotism 
comes  and  goes  in  cycles. 

A recent  speech  of  his  to  the  INSCOM 
CSM  Conference  gives  some  sage  advice: 
“Three  things  must  always  be  kept  in 
mind — one,  the  Army  is  funded  by  civilians; 
two,  you  must  always  be  looking  to  the  future, 
and  three,  you  have  to  have  fun,  too.  If 
you’re  not  having  fun,  you’re  in  the  wrong 
kind  of  work.” 


Rose  Guides  Kids  to 
Basketball  Skills, 
Sportsmanship 

Charline  E.  Rose,  assistant  inspector  general, 
spends  her  free  time  as  secretary/treasurer 
for  Lorton-Gunston  Basketball  Club  (LGBC). 

LGBC,  a private  club  of  207  boys  and  girls, 
ages  9 to  17  who  make  up  25  teams,  was 
founded  8 years  ago  with  only  10  teams. 

All  the  officers,  including  Rose,  25  head 
coaches  and  16  assistant  coaches,  are  volun- 
teers. A once-a-year  registration  fee  of  $15 
and  sponsorship  fees  of  $50  goes  toward  uni- 
forms, equipment,  trophies  and  referees.  The 
program  was  started  by  concerned  parents 
who  wanted  their  children  to  develop  their 
ability  and  sportsmanship  attitude,  and  have 
a program  close  to  home. 

For  Rose,  the  most  gratifying  thing  during 
the  season  is  to  watch  children  developing  a 
well-rounded  attitude  toward  adults,  other 
players  and  teams.  Her  contributions  have 
not  gone  unrewarded  since  she  has  seen  a 
child  knowing  nothing  about  basketball  be- 
come the  best  player  on  his  team,  and  still  be 
humble  about  his  talents.  Also,  it  is  not  un- 
common for  experienced  players  to  take  time 
with  the  inexperienced  helping  to  develop 
their  ability  to  play  basketball  and  working 
with  their  team  members  and  keep  a good  at- 
titude whether  they  lose  or  win. 
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Osborne  Welds 
For  11th  Mis 


Her  interest  in  machinery  started  with  Black  and 
Decker  and  has  led  to  a job  as  an  Army  welder. 

Under  the  coveralls,  helmet  and  gloves  is  Pfc. 
Patsy  Osborne  doing  a job  that  a few  years  ago  was 
exclusively  held  by  men. 

Osborne,  assigned  to  the  11th  CBTI  Co.  at 
Aberdeen  Proving  Grounds,  Md.,  worked  as  a 
sander  in  the  Black  and  Decker  factory  where 
power  tools  are  made.  Her  foreman  offered  her  a 
job  with  a promotion  and  a question  about  her 
abilities  to  handle  the  job.  No  problem.  . . the 
company  sent  Osborne  to  school  and  for  the  next 
six  years,  she  worked  as  a welder. 

Then  she  joined  the  Army  for  a change  of  pace. 

At  the  11th,  she  is  responsible  for  much  of  the 
welding  support  required  for  the  revitalization  of 
Soviet  equipment  issued  Army-wide  under  the 
OPFOR  program. 

Her  eventual  goal  is  to  return  to  the  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  area,  but  not  the  Black  and  Decker  fac- 
tory. . . instead  she  would  like  to  become  a drug 
and  alcohol  counselor. 


Pfc.  Patsy  Osborne 
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“Pumping”  a German  beauty  queen  seems  to  be  a snap  for 
Spec.  4 Ronald  James  Emmons,  the  new  “Mr.  Berlin  Body- 
builder.” (Photo  by  Rainer  Adloph) 


MP  Wins  German 
Body-building  Title 

Spec.  4 Ronald  Janies  Emmons,  a military 
policeman  assigned  to  Headquarters  and 
Service  Company,  U.S.  Army  Field  Station 
Berlin,  recently  was  named  “Mr.  Berlin”  in 
the  Mr.  Berlin  Body-building  Contest  held  at 
the  New  Eden  Night  Club.  Emmons,  the  only 
Allied  Forces  member  in  Berlin  to  enter  the 
contest,  competed  against  13  German  con- 
testants to  win  his  title. 

The  Mr.  Berlin  contest  was  the  first  com- 
petition for  the  19-year-old  Morgantown, 
N.C.  native.  Emmons,  whose  ultimate  desire 
is  to  be  named  Mr.  Universe,  said  he  was  sur- 
prised but  very  pleased  at  being  named  Mr. 
Berlin.  He  had  been  developing  his  physique 
for  only  the  past  nine  months  and  had  en- 
tered the  contest  to  gain  competition  experi- 
ence. 

A daily  workout  for  Emmons  involves  three 
to  four  hours  of  weight  lifting,  push-ups, 
sit-ups  and  jogging  in  order  to  build  and 
maintain  the  type  of  muscular  development 
necessary  in  competition  body-building.  The 
Mr.  Berlin  title  brought  Emmons  350  Ger- 
man Marks,  a one-year  membership  in  a 
chain  of  night  club  establishments  and  one 
free  meal  a day  for  a year  at  a local  Italian 
restaurant. 


Soldier  of  the  Quarter  Awards 


The  502d  I&S  Battalion  held  its  Battalion 
Soldier  of  the  Quarter  board  in  June  with 
three  company  Soldiers  of  the  Quarter  par- 
ticipating. For  the  first  time  in  five  quarters, 
the  328th  ASA  Company  did  not  receive  the 
honors.  After  questioning  by  the  battalion 
command  sergeant  major  and  first  sergeants, 
Pfc.  Wayne  Shaw  of  the  409th  ASA  Company 
was  declared  the  winner  for  the  Third  Quar- 
ter, FY  79. 

Shaw  has  been  in  the  Army  since  July  1977. 
He  arrived  at  the  409th  in  April  1978,  after 
completing  BCT  and  AIT  at  Fort  Devens, 
Mass.  Besides  the  title  of  Soldier  of  the 
Quarter,  Shaw  also  received  a trip  to  Berlin 
on  the  “Berlin  Orientation  Tour,”  a U.S. 
Savings  Bond,  a letter  of  commendation  from 


the  battalion  commander,  and  a four-day 
pass.  Later  this  year,  he  will  compete  for  the 
title  of  502d  Battalion  Soldier  of  the  Year. 

Also  participating  in  the  Soldier  of  the 
Quarter  competition  were  Specs.  4 Beth 
Jaynes  of  HHC  and  Calvin  J.  Price  from 
328th  ASA  Company.  Jaynes,  more  com- 
monly known  around  Flak  Kaserne  as  “BJ,” 
joined  the  Army  in  April  1977  and  completed 
BCT  at  Fort  Jackson,  S.C.  She  is  a 72E  com- 
munications center  specialist  assigned  to  the 
communications  platoon. 

Price  arrived  at  the  502d  in  December 
1978.  After  joining  the  Army  in  November 
1977,  he  completed  BCT  at  Fort  Dix,  N.J. 
and  attended  AIT  for  72E.  His  duty  section  is 
with  OSE,  Gabligen  Kaserne. 
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Follow  me  ..  . 


Brill  Shows  the  Way 
To  Zama  Newcomers 


Nedra  Brill,  wife  of  John  Brill  at  the  500th  MI 
Group,  has  for  the  last  few  months  been  teaching 
newcomers  to  the  Zama  area  to  ride  the  Japanese 
trains.  Since  we  arrive  as  functional  illiterates, 
Brill,  through  the  Army  Community  Services,  acts 
as  a teacher,  trainer  and  worry  remover  for  those 
who  wish  to  use  the  cheapest  and  best  form  of 
public  transportation. 

One  of  her  usual  routes  is  from  Camp  Zama  to 
the  Tokyo  City  Air  Terminal  (TCAT).  This  is  im- 
portant since  the  TCAT  is  where  arrivals  and  de- 
partures from  the  new  Narita  Airport  begin  and 
end  and  it’s  a long  way  from  Camp  Zama.  Brill  also 
makes  sure  that  her  students  learn  the  subway 
route  to  the  Sanno  Hotel  which  is  also  in 


Nedra  Brill  (front,  right)  escorts  Zama  dependents  through 
train  station.  (Photo  by  Glen  Grant) 


downtown  Tokyo.  Occassionally  there  are  trips  to 
Yokohama,  Odawara  or  other  points  of  interest 
available  by  train. 

After  a ride  with  Brill,  a newcomer  feels  confi- 
dent to  tackle  the  efficient  but  very  confusing 
trains  of  Japan. 


INSCOMers  May  Get 
Leased  Family  Housing 


Leased  family  housing  (LFH) 
support  is  available  at  INSCOM. 
Althouth  the  INSCOM  LFH 
program  has  been  in  existence 
for  many  years,  most  soldiers  do 
not  know  much  about  it.  ' 

The  program  is  designed  to 
support  INSCOM  and  DIS  Army 
personnel  in  CONUS  who  are 
assigned  to  areas  where  post 
housing  is  not  available  — or 
when  there  is  a long  waiting 
period  or  not  enough  housing  at 
the  host  installation. 

AR  210-50  and  INSCOM 
Supplement  1 to  this  regulation 
contain  the  requirements  to 
qualify  for  LFH  support. 

Presently,  the  program  is 
operating  under  monetary  con- 
straints placed  by  a DoD  policy 
changing  the  method  of  com- 
puting the  monthly  average  cost 
per  unit.  As  a result  of  this  pol- 
icy, INSCOM  cannot  commit 
more  than  $280  a month  per 


leased  unit  — including  utili- 
ties— until  it  brings  its  average 
monthly  cost  per  unit  down  to 
the  $300  established  by  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army.  INSCOM 
actual  average,  computed  under 
the  new  method,  is  $320. 


While  the  amount  of  $280  is 
not  enough  to  meet  housing  and 
utilities  costs  in  most  areas,  there 
are  still  some  areas  where  hous- 
ing can  be  leased  within  these 
constraints. 

Qualified  personnel  assigned 
to  the  latter  areas  are  encour- 
aged to  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram. 

For  more  information,  call  Lt. 
Col.  F.J.  Padron,  LFH  manager, 
at  autovon  923-5416/5417. 


22d  Asmara  Reunion 


Sat.,  Nov.  3 

Andrews  AFB  Officers  Club 

Open  to:  All  former 
Kagnewites — 

officers,  enlisted,  civilians  8c 
young  adults 

Contact:  Betty  Delaney 

529  Crown  Crest 
Cheasapeake,  Va.,  23325 
Tele:  804-424-9550 
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Steinke’s  Arrows  Find  Target 


by  John  B.  Steinke 

Spec.  5 Barbara  Jene  Steinke  of 
HQ,  66th  Military  Intelligence 
Group,  Intelligence  and  Security 
(Provisional)  recently  demon- 
strated just  what  it  means  to  be  a 
member  of  “The  Biggest  and 
Best.”  From  April  27  to  29, 
Schwaebisch-Hall  was  the  site  for 
the  1979  USAREUR  Archery 
Tournament. 


It  appears  that  marksmanship 
comes  naturally  to  this  native 
Texan,  as  she  has  received  the 
U.S.  Army  expert  marksmanship 
badge  for  her  abilities  with  the 
M-16  rifle  and  the  Bundeswehr 
(Germany  Army)  Schutzen- 
schnur,  in  both  bronze  and 
silver,  for  excellence  with  the 
9mm  automatic  pistol,  G-3  rifle 
and  the  light  machine  gun. 


On  July  16,  Barbara  was  to  ac- 
company her  other  team  mem- 
bers to  Fort  Benjamin  Harrison, 
Inch,  representing  USAREUR  in 
the  1979  All-Army  Archery 
Championship.  However,  the 
tourney  was  cancelled  because  of 
lack  of  participants. 

“The  Biggest  and  Best”  of 
wishes  go  out  to  you,  Barbara, 
and  we  all  hope  that  you  will  do 
well  in  future  tournaments. 


Steinke  eyes  her  target.  (Photo  by  Pfc.  Robert  A.  Wood) 


The  best  ladies  and  gentlemen 
in  amateur  archery  in  USA- 
REUR were  selected  to  represent 
that  command  in  the  upcoming 
All-Army  Archery  Champion- 
ship. When  the  final  results  were 
in,  Barbara,  a novice  with  less 
than  one  year’s  experience  in  the 
sport,  was  in  first  place  in  the 
ladies’  division,  and  in  fourth 
place  overall. 

On  being  presented  with  her 
gold  medal,  Barbara  said,  “I 
never  expected  to  be  able  to  re- 
turn to  Munich  with  the  medal 
for  first  place.  I only  planned  to 
do  my  best  and  enjoy  the  experi- 
ence. ” Her  best  was  good 
enough  to  out  shoot  two-thirds 
of  the  men,  her  coach  and  hus- 
band, John,  included. 


After  a successful  shoot,  Steinke’s  arrows  show  an  ex 
cellent  shot  group.  (Photo  by  Pfc.  Robert  A.  Wood) 
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326th  Wins 
1st  Place  in 
ASA  Olympics 

by  De  De  Rogers 

On  May  25,  the  502d  I&S 
Battalion  held  its  yearly  ASA 
Olympic  Day.  The  502d  I&S  Bn. 
and  the  326th  ASA  Company 
participated  in  the  events,  while 
the  3/63  and  1/36  Infantry  units 
provided  displays  for  the  502d. 

Lt.  Col.  Thiessen  kicked  off 
the  day  with  a short  speech. 

The  first  event  was  the  mara- 
thon run;  a 4-mile  race  broken 
into  1-mile  relays.  The  326th 
ASA  won  this  event  with  HHC, 
502d  coming  in  second.  After 
the  marathon  run  came  the  2 
14 -ton  pull.  The  326th  took  first 
place  with  2 seconds  to  spare, 
and  the  328th  ASA  Company 
came  in  second  place.  The  shot 
put  was  next,  with  the  326th 
again  taking  first  place  and  the 
409th  taking  second.  After  the 
shot  put  was  the  chariot 
race — the  most  exciting  event  of 
the  day.  The  326th  suffered 
their  first  upset  of  the  day  with 
the  409th  taking  first  place  by  1 
second;  the  326th  came  in  sec- 
ond. 

The  final  event  was  the  tug- 
of-war,  with  the  326th  avenging 
its  earlier  loss  and  taking  first 
place,  with  the  328th  second. 

During  these  events,  a single 


Marathon  runners  line  up  (left  to  right):  Lt.  Brown,  201st  ASA;  Lt.  Rudzinski, 
409th  ASA;  Lt.  Donegan,  328th;  W01  Bryant,  HHC  502d;  and  Lt.  Fast,  326th. 
(Photo  by  Sgt.  1st  Class  Francis  Scott) 


elimination  softball  tournament 
was  played.  The  first  game  pit- 
ted the  409th  against  the  328th, 
the  current  Flak  softball  cham- 
pions. The  409th  barely  beat  the 
328th.  The  second  game  was 
between  HHC  and  the  201st, 
with  the  201st  walking  over 
HHC  with  a score  of  9-3.  The 
following  game  was  the  326th 
against  the  409th  with  the  326th 
winning  the  game.  The  final 
game  of  the  tournament  saw  the 
201st  and  the  326th  battling, 
with  the  326th  keeping  up  their 
winning  ways. 

After  completion  of  the  day’s 
events  an  awards  ceremony  was 
held,  with  Thiessen  presenting 
individual  event  trophies  and  the 
overall  first  and  second  place 


Hosp  Proves  She’s  Tops 
In  6 Track! Field  Contests 


The  USAMCAV  Track  and 
Field  Championships  were  held 
June  9 at  the  Palasportivo  in 
Vicenza,  Italy.  In  the  tradition  of 
the  “Biggest  and  Best”  Sgt.  Nona 
(Sue)  Hosp,  201st  ASA  Company 
with  duty  Vicenza,  Italy,  took 
first  place  in  the  championship. 

Hosp  was  entered  in  six 
events:  the  woman’s  shot  put,  the 
100-meter  low  hurdles,  the  dis- 
cus throw,  the  100-  and  200- 
meter  dashes  and  the  800-meter 
run.  She  captured  first  placed  in 
all  six  events — and  was  also  a 


member  of  the  winning  400- 
meter  relay  team. 

Ever  since  Hosp’s  assignment 
to  the  201st  ASA  Company,  she 
has  been  very  active  in  sports. 
She  arrived  in  the  unit  in  time 
for  the  1978  Nijmegan  march, 
and  was  one  of  only  two  females 
participating. 

Hosp  has  also  earned  her  Gold 
German  Shoot  and  PT  medals, 
the  highest  in  each  category.  She 
was  presented  the  German  Shoot 
medal  in  June  and  the  German 
PT  medal  in  July. 


trophies.  As  expected,  the  326th 
ASA  Company,  better  known 
during  the  day  as  the  3/26th  In- 
fantry Company,  was  presented 
with  the  first  place  trophv.  The 
409th  ASA  Company  took  sec- 
ond place  for  the  day’s  events. 


Pins  Still  Fall  for 
527th  MI  Bowlers 

The  527th  MI  Battalion’s 
Heidelberg  Field  Office  success- 
fully defended  its  title  as  the  best 
in  the  bowling  business  among 
the  various  investigative  agencies 
in  Heidelberg.  Field  Office 
commander,  Capt.  Allen  Raub, 
and  special  agents  Glen  Arnold, 
Leanord  Patterson,  William 
Stanton,  John  Iglow  and  Jim 
Corey  cleared  more  pins  off  the 
alley  than  the  other  five  teams  at 
this  year’s  annual  tournament 
held  at  Patton  Barracks  Bowling 
Lanes. 

This  year’s  challengers  were: 
Keglers  from  the  Military  Policy 
Investigators,  the  MP  Traffic 
Section,  the  Criminal  Investiga- 
tion Division,  and  members  of 
the  Heidelberg  and  the  Schwet- 
zingen  German  Civilian  Criminal 
Police  (Kripo). 

Raub  presented  trophies  to  the 
high  scorers  and  accepted  the 
challenge  for  a rematch  next 
year  from  the  defeated  but  not 
undaunted  opponents. 
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73d  CBTI’s  winning  soccer  team. 


73d  CBTIs  Soccer  Team  Boosts 
Record  to  6-1  in  Stuttgart  Meet 


The  73d  CB  I I Co.’s  soccer 
team  extended  its  season  record 
to  6-1  by  winning  the  Stuttgart 
Community  Soccer  Tournament 
held  May  29  to  June  1.  The  14- 
man  team  was  the  only  com- 
pany-level team  to  participate. 
All  other  teams  were  community 
consolidated  teams  with  the  ex- 
ception of  two  battalion  size 
teams. 

Four  team  members,  Donald 
Tillar,  Glen  Gray,  John  Kas- 


tanaris  and  Victor  Dela  Mora 
were  cited  for  their  outstanding 
performance  during  the  tour- 
nament. They  also  were  chosen 
to  be  members  of  the  Stuttgart- 
Area  All-Star  team  to  participate 
in  the  upcoming  Soldier’s  Olym- 
piad. The  championship  trophy 
was  presented  to  the  team  and 
unit  by  Tom  Lovachek,  Stuttgart 
Area  sports  director,  at  cere- 
monies on  Stuttgart  Army  Air- 
field on  June  1 . 


‘Boomers’  Take 
Top  DNA  League 
Bowling  Prizes 

The  INSCOM  Cl  Detach- 
ment-DNA  bowling  team,  “The 
Boomers,”  completed  another 
season  with  the  DNA  mixed 
league. 

During  the  league  banquet  at 
AHS  Officer’s  Club  on  June  9, 
the  team  was  awarded  prizes  for 
high  series,  handicap  and  fifth 
place. 

Team  members  were  awarded 
the  following  prizes: 

high  average,  men  — Mike 
Thompson 

second  high  average,  men  — 
Clarence  Anderson 
high  game,  handicap  — Gary 
Decker 

second  high  game  handicap  — 
Mike  Thompson 
second  high  series,  men  — 
Clarence  Anderson 

The  team  looks  forward  to 
another  successful  season  this 
fall. 


Egg  Hunt  in  the  Deep 

A diver  from  Torii  Station  gathers  eggs  at  annual  Easter  egg  hunt  sponsored  by  the  Torii  Divers  Association  at  Bolo  Point,  Okinawa. 
Fourteen  dive  teams  competed  this  year.  Of  350  eggs  hidden,  only  277  were  found.  The  eggs  were  multicolored  to  distinguish  winning 
eggs.  Spec.  5 Mark  Diehl  found  56  eggs,  of  which  none  were  winners.  For  finding  the  most  eggs,  however,  he  received  a booby  prize. 
First  place  egg  was  found  by  Master  Sgt.  Morris;  G.K.  Wong  found  the  second  place  egg.  (Photo  by  Sgt.  1st  Class  Gary  L. 
Trollops) 
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Det  Hawaii  Hosts 
Golf  Tournament 


Thirteenth  hole  with  the  world’s  largest  sand  trap  and  water  hazard. 


Lt.  Col.  Bob  Rhoads,  Det  HI  commander,  gives 
directions  on  club  selection  to  Brig.  Gen.  John 
Marks,  USAF,  CINCPAC  J2.  Red  Phillips,  head 
of  Phillips  Association,  politely  ignores  the  ad- 
vice and  beats  Rhoads  by  25  strokes.  (Marks  and 
Rhoads  tied.) 


“Angels  of  mercy”  Doug  Rhoads  and  Carol  Mosier. 


USAINSCOM  Detachment, 
Hawaii  hosted  the  intelligence 
community  golf  tournament  on 
July  12.  The  tournament  was 
open  to  members  of  all  intelli- 
gence activities  in  Hawaii,  and  80 
golfers  from  Army,  Navy,  Air 
Force,  joint  and  civilian  activities 
participated.  The  tournament 
was  played  at  the  Kaneohe  Ma- 
rine Corps  air  base  course  beside 
the  ocean  — one  of  the  most 
picturesque  in  Hawaii. 

Since  it  was  a hot  dav,  the  de- 
tachment’s “angels  of  mercy” 
(Carol  Mosier  and  Doug  Rhoads) 
toured  the  course,  offering  re- 
freshments to  the  hot  golfers. 

After  the  tournament,  the  de- 
tachment featured  a teriyaki 
beef  and  ham  dinner  along  with 
the  awards  ceremony.  Unfortu- 
nately, Det  Hawaii  golfers  were 
not  among  the  prize  winners. 

This  tournament  was  typical  of 
the  many  joint  activities  which 
INSCOM  Det  Hawaii  hosts  in  the 
islands. 


Staff  Sgt.  Pete  Leinenweber,  CW2  Don  Bresnahan,  Bob  Leigh 
and  Lt.  Col.  Doug  Mosier  discuss  how  to  recover  from  multiple 
double  bogeys  on  the  13th  hole.  Bresnahan  stopped  by  on  his 
PCS  from  the  500th  MI  Group  of  Camp  Zama  to  play  in  the 
tournament. 
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Lt.  Col.  Steiger  presents  Certificate  of  Achievement  to 
Mrs.  Walthall.  (Photo  by  Ben  Jacob,  U.S.  Air  Force, 


San  Anton  Holds 
Gala  Fete  for 
Arms  Birthday 

FIELD  STATION,  SAN  AN- 
TONIO  — Resplendent  with 
birthday  cake  and  red,  white  and 
blue  bunting,  Field  Station 
Headquarters  was  the  scene  of  a 
gala  celebration  commemorating 
the  Army’s  204th  Anniversary. 

Ten  members  of  the  Daugh- 
ters of  the  Republic  of  Texas 
made  the  festivities  complete  as 
the  history  of  the  U.S.  Army  and 
that  of  Texas  were  recounted. 
T h e similarities  between 
America’s  and  Texas’  struggle 
for  independence  was  interest- 
ing as  Mrs.  Thomas  Walthall, 
president  of  the  local  Daughters 
of  the  Republic  of  Texas  chap- 
ter, told  of  Texas’  early  militia 
and  fight  for  freedom. 

It  seems  that  Texas  was  once  a 
country  in  its  own  right,  and  its 
Army,  as  our  earlv  Army,  was 
composed  of  citizen  soldiers. 
Texas,  like  our  young  country, 
had  its  share  of  Lexingtons  and 
Concords  — its  own  part-time 
volunteer  militia  that  bravely  de- 
fended its  families,  homes  and 
“nation.” 

Lt.  Col.  Donald  Steiger,  Alamo 
Station  commander,  recapped 
those  foundling  davs  of  the 
Army  and  highlighted  the 
changes  that  our  military  has 
gone  through.  He  stressed,  how- 


Kelly AFB) 


ever,  that  the  quality,  the  things 
that  drive  our  soldiers  to  be  the 
people  they  are,  are  remarkably 
the  same  even  after  over  200 
years.  He  also  expressed  his 
pride  in  wearing  the  Army  uni- 
form and  the  camaraderie  he  felt 
with  his  fellow  soldiers. 

The  ceremony  was  closed  with 


Steiger’s  presentation  of  a Cer- 
tificate of  Achievement  to  the 
Daughters  of  the  Republic  of 
Texas  on  behalf  of  the  Alamo 
Station  in  gratitude  for  their 
close  association  since  the  Field 
Station's  founding  in  1974.  As  a 
finale,  the  Army’s  birthday  cake 
was  cut  and  served. 


INSCOM 


Worldwide 


Bottom  and  l op 
Get  Together 


Pfc.  Robert  E.  Scruggs  gets  a chance  to  talk  with  Brig.  Gen. 
John  A.  Smith,  Jr.,  during  a visit  by  INSCOM’s  Deputy 
Commander  for  Security  and  Production.  Enlisted  members 
of  the  CI/SIGSEC  Spt.  Bn.  at  Fort  Sam  Houston  honored 
Smith  with  a luncheon  at  an  Italian  restuarant.  (U.S.  Army 
photo) 
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902d  Mis  Brave 
Weather  for  Fun, 
Organization  Dav 

902d  MI  GROUP — Members  of 
the  Counterintelligence  and  Sig- 
nal Security  Support  Battalion, 
Fort  Sam  Houston,  braved  the 
stormy  summer  skies  of  Texas 
and  turned  an  otherwise  dull  day 
into  an  enormously  fun-filled 
organization  day  success. 

The  second  Annual  Organiza- 
tion Day  celebration  for  the  bat- 
talion was  held  at  Canyon  Lake, 
40  miles  north  of  San  Antonio, 
on  July  20.  Activities  included 
barbecuing  beef  in  the  rain  — 
and  NCO-Officer  football  game 
played  on  the  beach  — swim- 
ming— fishing  — and  down-to- 
earth  fun.  Brief  rains  did  noth- 
ing to  cool  the  heated  NCO- 
Officer  football  game.  Both  past 
and  present  commanders  had 
the  good  fortune  to  be  knocked 
on  their  backsides  during  the 
game  which,  incidentally,  ended 
in  a 2-2  tie! 

Festivities  concluded  with  a 
team  egg  toss  — which,  in  the 
true  spirit  of  OPSEC,  was  ac- 
tually an  egg  assault  on  a retiring 
member! 


Torii  Station  Hails  Army  Birthday 
With  Dining-out  and  Dancing 


TORII  STATION,  JAPAN— An 

all-ranks  dining  out  and  Army 
Ball  highlighted  the  observance 
of  the  Army’s  204th  birthday 
here  on  June  14. 

To  spread  the  spirit  of 
camaraderie,  good  fellowship 
and  social  rapport  among  offi- 
cers and  enlisted  personnel,  the 
evening  began  with  the  dining 
out.  “Mr.  Vice,”  Pfc.  Mark  Payne 
and  “Madam  Vice,”  Pfc.  Susan 
Ranes  assisted  the  president  of 
the  mess,  Col.  Charles  E. 


Schmidt,  Field  Station  com- 
mander, during  the  customary 
formal  dinner. 

After  dinner,  all  joined  in 
dancing  to  music  bv  the  “Change 
of  Years.”  The  band  plaved  until 
0200  hours  so  that  all  Field  Sta- 
tion personnel,  including  the 
shift  workers,  had  the  chance  to 
celebrate  the  Army’s  2 04th 
birthdav. 

By  the  time  the  ball  had 
ended,  everyone  had  enjoyed  a 
memorable  evening. 


In  Memoriam 

Kenneth  N.  Farnham,  man- 
agement analyst,  Mission 
Analysis  Office  at  HQ  IN- 
SCOM,  died  Aug.  18  at  Walter 
Reed  Medical  Center,  Wash- 
ington. 

Burial  was  at  Arlington  Na- 
tional Cemetery. 


Mr.  Morris  throws  the  ball  while  CI/SIGSEC  opposition  tries  to  block. 
(U.S.  Army  photo) 


Col.  Charles  Schmidt  cuts  the  cake. 
(Photo  by  Spec.  4 Buzolich) 
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Members  of  the  511th  MI  Battalion  wait  to  board  the  cruise  ship  Neptune  for  dinner  on  the  Main/Donau  Canal.  (Photo  by 
Spec.  4 Johnnie  Brown) 


Main/Donau  Canal  Isn’t  ‘Moon  River’-But . . . 


FIELD  OFFICE  NUERN- 
BERG—The  511th  MI  Battal- 
ion, 66th  MI  Group  (“Biggest 
and  Best”)  celebrated  a night  to 
remember  June  8,  with  a “Hail 
and  Farewell”  cruise  down  the 
Main/Donau  Canal. 

Following  the  lead  of  the  bat- 
talion commander,  Lt.  Col.  Ar- 
thur L.  Henderson  and  his  wife 
Anne,  members  of  the  511th 
gathered  from  their  diverse  lo- 


cations throughout  Bavaria  and 
Baden-Wuerttemberg  for  a night 
of  dining,  dancing  and  just  plain 
fun  aboard  the  cruise  boat 
Neptune. 

The  Neptune  cast  off  from  the 
dock  of  the  Nuernberg  Hafen  at 
1900  hours  for  an  evening  cruise 
of  total  enjoy m ent  — going 
nowhere!  Members  of  the  bat- 
talion were  then  treated  to  a de- 


licious German  meal  and  danc- 
ing to  a lively  local  band.  The 
cruise  was  highlighted  by  the 
warm  welcoming  of  new  faces 
and,  as  always,  the  sadness  of 
saving  goodbye  to  old  friends. 

The  evening  ended  with  the 
return  to  dock  at  midnight,  the 
members  of  the  51  1th  returning 
to  their  homes  throughout 
southern  Germany. 


Army  Wants 
Information  on 
Olympic  Hopefuls 

To  ensure  adequate  coverage 
of  those  soldiers  who  are  actively 
seeking  a place  on  the  U.S. 
Olympic  teams,  the  Office  of  the 
Chief  of  Public  Affairs  needs 
your  help. 

If  there  is  an  athlete  at  your 
installation  who  has  a good 
chance  of  making  the  ’80  Olym- 
pics, send  photo,  brief  bio- 
graphical sketch  and  include  any 
championships  the  individual 
has  won. 

Send  items  to  Office  of  the 
Chief  of  Public  Affairs,  SAPA- 
CI-PMS,  Room  2D600,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20310. 

For  more  information,  call  Pat 
Skinner  at  autovon  227-1849. 


AHS  Civies  Get  l ips 
For  Career  Advancement 


ARLINGTON  HALL  STA- 
TION — “How’s  your  career 
going?”  That  question  was  asked 
of  18  HQ  INSCOM  civilian  em- 
ployees attending  a career  goal- 
setting workshop  at  Arlington 
Hall  Station,  June  13  to  15. 

This  custom-designed  seminar 
was  presented  to  employees, 
GS-09  and  below  or  wage-grade 
equivalent,  who  occupv  positions 
which  offer  little  or  no  chance 
for  career  advancement.  The 
workshop  was  presented  by  De- 
lores  Snell  of  Snell  Associates, 
Baltimore,  Md.  Ms.  Snell,  a 
career  planning  and  personnel 
development  consultant  and  di- 
rector at  the  Management  De- 
velopment Center  for  the  state 
of  Maryland,  has  taught  upward 


mobility  courses  for  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Management  (for- 
merly U.S.  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion) and  other  federal  agencies. 

Participants  were  given  practi- 
cal information  about  prepara- 
tion for  interviews,  completion 
of  the  SF-171  (Personal  Qualifi- 
cations Statement)  and  getting 
information  about  job  opportu- 
nities. 

Information  about  civilian 
personnel  regulations  governing 
job  opportunities  was  given  in  a 
question/answer  session  con- 
ducted by  Dale  Efflandt,  Civilian 
Personnel  officer,  USAG. 

The  workshop  was  designed  to 
help  participants  develop  realis- 
tic career  goals  and  strategy  for 
achieving  these  goals. 
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